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EVENING. 


Weary-footed Eve, in what celestial or- 


chards, 
Cool skyey gardens past the mountain’s 
rim, 


Stray you while the sun blinks o’er the 
western ocean, 
While sleep draws near you and the 
earth grows dim? 
Gazing from afar we see the flying colors, 
Fiery blossoms pouring down a cloudy 
cape, 
Red of the rose and scarlet of the poppy. 
Gold of the crocus, purple of the grape. 


Wasted, drowsy Eve, where in the dusky 
hollows 
Stands your couch of ebon, whence as 
one new born, 
Fresh from the comfort of the Night’s 
enfolding, 
Waked by the sun-shafts, you shall rise 
the Morn? 
far up in Heaven 
fleeces, 
the purple hangings of her bower 
and bed, 
Fringes of the mist, embroidered swaying 


Lo! the faintly rosy 


Lo! 


tassels, 
Lo! the golden stair whereon her feet 
shall tread! 


Spectator. WALTER HoGe. 


LISETTE. 
Soft and still in the shadows brown, 
Lisette sits watching the twinkling town, 
And ever and aye as she combs her hair, 
She hears the revel of Vanity Fair. 
Fiddle and drum and showman’s bell, 
And the merry laugh of Pulcinel, 
And voices that call through the moon- 
shine bright, 
“Come with us, dance with us, love, to- 
night!” 


Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette! 
Do not listen! do not care! 

Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair! 


“Just for an hour!’ to her heart she cries, 
As she sees the gleam in her lover's eyes, 
And she sets a rose in her golden hair, 
And dances away to Vanity Fair. 

And the lights flash, and the voices peal, 
Ever the dancers whirl and wheel, 








Evening, ete. 


While the words in her heart are ringing 

yet, 
with 

Lisette!” 


“Stay us, dance with us, love 


Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette! 
Do not listen! do not care! 

Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair! 


Lisette has gone away through the night, 

Into the world she deems so bright, 

Till Time shall silver her golden hair, 

And she learns the meaning of Vanity 
Fair. 

God bring her home some day, some day, 

To the only joy that will last for aye, 

And send her the love and the peace from 
care 

That never is found in Vanity Fair! 


Ah, Lisette! my pretty Lisette! 
Won’t you listen? won’t you care? 
Lips are laughing, but eyes are wet, 
Hearts are breaking in Vanity Fair! 
Temple Bar. F. E. WEATHERLEY. 


THE QUEST. 
The birds sang from the tree, 
“Sweetheart, 
Go forth across the silent hills, 
For, in the vale their shadow fills, 
‘thy love awaiteth thee 
With lonely heart.” 


She wound a wreath of flowers 
So sweet, 
And, while the birds still sang their song, 
Across the hills, she passed along 
In the fair sunrise hours 
Her love to meet. 


But when the sun, asleep 

At eve, 
Lay hid behind a purple cloud, 
Each little bird in leafy shroud 
Saw her return and weep. 
“And dost thou grieve?” 
am not sad,” 
She said, 
“He did not know me when I came, 
But I have crowned him all the same, 
And how can I be sad? 

My heart is glad.” 


DoLLIE RADFORD. 


“Ah no, I 














From the Nuova Antologia. 
THE ITALIAN NOVELISTS IN 1897. 
It has not been a good year. The 
harvest has been meagre and of poor 


quality; with certain exceptions of 
which I shall not fail to take note. The 
general production reveals lassitude, 


scant originality, hasty work, the point 
of view of an artisan, seldom or never 
that of an artist. I hope that 1897 may 
have been merely an off year, that our 
best writers have but wished to take 
a rest and grant criticism a holiday, 
after which the critics will be more in- 
dulgent, more charitable, more human, 
more optimistic, the fist less tightly 
clenched, the pen more lightly wielded; 
after a day of fog will rise the sun, 
warm and brilliant. All the same, if 
this is a critical holiday, it is not very 
delightful. If it is leisure, it was no 


god gave it. I desire to rest, not to 
yawn; to wait expectant, not to be 
bored. I would have the culture of 


this plant of hope to be a quicker proc- 
fatiguing, like labor 
thrown away. 

In past years there have been periods 
of rank growth or, at all events, of 
movement. There was even talk of a 
renaissance. Strangers began to ex- 
pect something of us, and said to one 
another that even Italy had a litera- 


ess, less less 


ture. What was the character of that 
literature? Was it tha: of a young or 


an old nation? Did it teach, or did it 
but reproduce themes invented beyond 
the Alps? In my way of thinking (I 
would rather err on the side of opti- 
mism), the germs of a national litera- 
ture do exist among us. Certainly 
there is no unity of purpose, consensus 
of intention, junction of intellectual 
powers directed to a given end; deter- 
mination toward a given goal. On the 
contrary, there is dispersion and con- 
tradiction, but this is not an evil, and 
even if it were, it is a necessary evil. 
The varieties of climate, customs and 
traditions, of our very methods of writ- 
ing our own language, must needs pro- 
duce different literary styles in the dif- 
ferent parts of our country. But these 


differences made no impression on the 
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mass of the reading public, which un- 
derstands everything and _ accepts 
everything with good grace, and with 
an approval so catholic that it annuls 
or reduces to their lowest terms the 
shortcomings of the local schools of 
literary art. The writers of the South 
are praised, understood and admired in 
Italian districts visited by long and 
harsh winters; while on the other hand, 
the reading-public of the South, so far 
from taking up arms against the books 
which come from the North, gives them 
a hospitable welcome, reads them with 
intelligence and not seldom assimilates 
them with marvellous facility. 

Did Southern readers reject Fogaz- 
zaro and De Amicis? Or have Verga 
and D’Annunzio had no followers in 
the valley of the Po? Certainly not; 
and hence it follows that beneath 
superficial dissimilarities, the basis of 
the literary conscience of our country 
remains ever the same, now, as in the 
past. Political Italy is a recent crea- 
tion; intellectual Italy was never an ab- 
stract expression, but something con- 
crete and alive, a reality, to which for- 
eigners did homage even in the most 
humble or most obscure days of our 
history. 

Do three or four great writers consti- 
tute a literature or not? Another point 
of interrogation, but a question which 
may be left the Academicans. 
Since of any literary period three or 
four great writers are all that ever sur- 
vive, what difference does it make 
whether others of minor importance 
came under that great law of oblivion 
which buries the multitude of useless 
works begun or completed in vain? 
Having regard merely to this poor year 
1897, we should be compelled to admit 
that Italy has no literature. And why? 
Because our best have been silent. 
No powerful, noble book has been pub- 
lished this year to bear witness to our 


to 


energy and our vitality. Fogazzaro 
has kept silence. Has the distin- 


guished writer in hand, perchance, a 
second “Piccolo Mondo Antico?’ I 
only hope so. That work had plenty of 
defects. What the thinker proposed, 
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the artist rejected; the thinker sug- 
gested one problem, the artist resolved 
another. But the book had a breadth 
and a power to which we were not ac- 
customed, and it moved us. Now this 
faculty of stirring the emotions has be- 
come rare in our writers, and indeed 
with the writers of all lands. They are 
elegant, practised, subtle, profound at 
times, but they are cold, as befits an 
age of reason and criticism. Moreover, 
“Piccolo Mondo Antico” is neither a 
piece of philosophical disquisition, 
zwsthetic rapture or psychological analy- 
sis; it is a true romance. I admit that 
the true romance is out of fashion, that 
the writer’s aim is no longer to tell a 
story, but to promulgate ideas or ex- 
pound cases of conscience; that plot, 
story and interest are become things 
to be avoided or considered as of sec- 
ondary importance; but it remains to be 
seen whether or no the new writers 
have belied the spirit of that form of 
fiterature to which they have devoted 
themselves, and whether he who seeks 
to restore the original form does a good 
deed or an ill. Readers protest that 
the deed is good, and readers are often 
wrong, but on rare occasions they are 
right. Public taste is often blind or 
false; the mistakes of the crowd 
would fill volumes. Dugéne Sue was 
celebrated and became rich, while 
Beyle lived in obscurity and died in 
poverty. But has not criticism now and 
again the right and the duty to become 
the mouth-piece of the public, and to 
declare with the majority that a play 
should be a play and a novel a novel? 
There is a certain kinship of talent 
and purpose between Fogazzaro and 
the Milanese Emilio de Marchi. De 
Marchi is a mature man, and his career 
has already been a long one; he has 
written of many things—instruction. 
education, ethics; he has also been 
councillor in the great Lombard city, 
and was elected by the plébiscite. 
Milan, by one of those rare, imposing, 
profound intuitions which occasionally 
visit the popular -conscience, showed 
that it understood that De Marchi was 
the frankest and clearest expression of 
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the race at that time living on the foggy 
and melancholy banks of the Naviglio. 
There is also one quarter of the city 
which is more Milanese than the rest, 
it is the part that lies between the viu 
Torino and the corso Magenta that ends 
in one direction at the Carrobbio, and in 
the other, at the church of Sant’ 
Ambrogio. There the old metropolis 
has preserved its old physiognomy; its 
streets are narrow and dark, with little 
sign of life; its newest houses date 
from the seventeenth century; its 
squares are grass-grown. It is a bit of 
the provinces hidden in the centre of 
the noisy, busy, prosperous metropolis; 
a sleepy bit, with no street-cars or elec 
tric lights; a city background which 
would delight Carlo Porta, could he re- 
turn to this world. And its inhabi- 
tants are worthy of their district; they 
live within its boundaries their quiet 
family life, kind-hearted, tranquil, 
strongly conservative, well-poised, 
scorning scandal and novelty, conform- 
ing churchmen when not clericals, in 
short, a simple and virtuous people, a 
race that appears modest, but which in 
reality feels all the pride of its tradi- 
tions, and worships the name of Am- 
brose with a fervor unknown to the in- 
habitants of the other quarters of the 
city where there is an admixture of 
different blood. Emilio de Marchi is 
the spirit of the via San Maurilio, of 
the piazza Borromeo, of the via Sant’ 
Orsola and the via Cappuccio personified 
as a man and author. During the rage 
for realism he shook his head and re- 
sisted the current; when idealism was 
restored to honor, he said, “My hour is 
come.” All the fashionable inventions, 
the different poses of the day, the mad 
delight in the formulas of an impro- 
vised sestheticism, the delirium caprice 
and impertinence exhibited in litera- 
ture and ethics, all these things left 
him sceptical. 

These, he thought, are but will-o’-the- 
wisps. Truth must be sought else- 
where—there, where, under the guid- 
ance of my master, Alessandro Man- 
zoni, I, myself, have seen her. De 
Marchi was born Manzonian, has lived 

















Manzonian, and will die, a hundred 
years from now, still Manzonian; his 
novels are sad, but there is nothing 
bitter in their sadness; they teach us to 
suffer and to hope, they tell us that, in 
this world, in the midst of much evil 
there is also a grain of good, and this 
grain of good should reconcile us to 
life. His mstheticism is impregnated 
with morality; he does not laugh but 
smiles at ridiculous things, and fancies 
that they are not as ridiculous as they 
seem. He fancies, too, that the lowly 
have their worth, that there is no crime 
which has not its mitigating circum- 
stances, that human mercy and divine 
mercy must be alike, that there is no 
need of being a_ bigot, but that the 
faithful are nice people who enjoy con- 
solations here below, that others seek in 
vain in the midst of the tribulations of 
the long journey. And he says all this 
in a quiet way, pleasantly, without any 
flourishes, airs or affectations. He has 
not yet gone so far as to wash his 
clothes in the waters of the Arno, and 
probably he will not carry his imita- 
tion of his master to that point. He 
is a Lombard—both his spoken and 
written style show this, and he is proud 
of the fact. After “Demetrio Pianelli,” 
in which he had the rare good fortune 
to hit upon a fresh type and the skill to 
make it really live, he wrote “Arabella,” 
a sequel to “Demetrio,” of which we 
need say no more. This year he has 
published “Giacomo L’Idealista,” a 
novel in which optimism is pushed to 
its extreme limits, almost beyond them, 
in fact; and where a number of excel- 
lent people meet with a quantity of 
misfortunes, each more undeserved 
than the other. 

But there is always some comfort to 
be had. “We must start afresh,” ex- 
claims the protagonist, and the possi- 
bility of a fresh start is no small 
thing. The defeated, when defeat is 
really severe, have a bad habit of slip- 
ping down, down into the abyss. “The 
things of this world are like nuts, the 
rougher the journey, the quicker they 
settle down together in the basket.” 
So says one of the characters in the 
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book, and this is the practical moral of 
Giacomo’s story. It is a story of pro- 
vincial, or rather, of rustic life, with 
certain somewhat highly colored inei- 
dents; a seduction, an unhappy love, a 
death-bed marriage. There are also 
some gentlemen of moderate views, an 
irreconcilable bishop, above all, a phil- 
osopher, to wit, Giacomo, who at the 
lowest ebb of his fortunes becomes 
foreman of a lime-kiln, and ends as a 
school-teacher. 

The enthusiasts (De Marchi has his 
enthusiastic followers, and for my part, 
I know few men who deserve so much 
affection and sympathy) have lauded 
this story to the skies. I think that it 
is, before everything, a good piece of 
work; a sign, and a good sign, that art 
and morals can advance, side by side, 
in friendly accord; that an honest book 
ean be written without outraging the 
laws of taste; that a little of the good 
morals and good temper of former 
days might once more see the light, 


without compelling the muses to 
put on mourning, or the priests of 
restheticism to strew ashes on their 
heads. 


Giovanni Verga is another of our 
great writers, and he, too, has kept 
silence. They say that he is writing a 
play; that he is meditating a novel, the 
conclusion of the “Vinti.” But the 
author of “Cavalleria Rusticana” works 
slowly when he works at all. Life has 
dealt with him fairly and courteously; 
it has given him that glory which is not 
fed by passing applause and enthusi- 
asm, but which is founded on the con- 
sensus of those who honor the true 
dignity of talent: it has given him, in 
addition, a robust maturity which is 
like a protracted youth. The solidity of 
his fame, the consciousness of his 
powers, permit him these long periods 
of preparation, an intellectual luxury 
unknown to those who are in haste, 


and who torture themselves and others 
by their anxiety to arrive. 

Verga, too, has had his moments of 
storm and stress, many years since— 
magnum aeri spatium—and who would 
recognize the Verga 


of “Malvoglia” 
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and of “Mastro Don Gesualdo” (the 
strongest and most complete novel of 


our contemporary literature) in the 
author of “Una Peccatrice,” a juvenile 
work, recently exhumed. Those were 


the days of fateful men and strange 
women: they fell in love eagerly, pas- 
sionately, feverishly; they did deeds of 
madness, of folly, of crime; at all 
events in novels. They were young, 
and the young thought everything per 
mitted them, even the privilege of writ 
ing, the Lord knew—or did not know 
how. Now all is changed, and books 
like “Una Peceatrice” are no longer in- 
telligible; but we understand the need 
of that realistic movement of which 
the leader was Verga himself, reacting 
against his own work, and causing his 
early novels to be forgotten. The dis- 
cipline of truth proved, after so many 
useless endeavors, to be the one remedy 
powerful to save a dying literature; for 
Romanticism was in its second child- 
hood. All the same, from “Una Pecca- 
trice,” came “Eva,” “Tigre Reale,” 
“Eros,” the novels of our early days 
which we, at least, cannot and would 
not forget. All manner of fault was 
found with these books. One blamed 
the style, another the language, a third 
inveighed against their improbability 
and a fourth against their immorality: 
and then came the ‘“Novelle,” the 
“Capinera,” the “Vinti,” and the new 
public never cast another glance at the 
great ladies and the ballet-girls, the out- 
casts and the elegant youths who lived 
in those vigorous pages so full of that 
precocious scepticism which was then 
in the air. O human chance and 
change! When I want a change from 
the work of the present day and a 
glimpse of the world of fancy, I go 
back to “Eva,” for my part, and I 
smother criticism, and imagine myself 
the reader of other days, the enthusi- 
astie reader, still able—as, alas, he is no 
more!—to amuse himself. 
They that Federico 


say de Roberto 


is a follower of Verga; but there are 
in - De Roberto two absolutely distinct 
personalities which never mingle. 
Roberto 


In 


De the unconscious artist 
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counts for little or nothing; there is no 
firmer will than his. When he assumes 
the role of an observer, cold, impassible 
and severe, of life and manners, when 
he chooses to reconstruct the society 
about him, more especially in its vices 
and crimes, then he does indeed seem 
all Verga; analytical, minute and tire- 
less, in recording infinitesimal particu- 
lars; slowly and patiently accumulating 
and working up the materials of novel 
or story; extracting it from the great 
treasury of things actually seen. Such 
was the origin of “Illusione” and of “I 
Viceré,” whichis adelightful monograph 
on aristocratic society in Sicily, but care- 
ful and studied. Then, if De Roberto 
chooses, he becomes another man; the 
delicate analyst of cases of conscience 
of the most difficult and complicated 
description, given to curious discussion 
of the most baffling of spiritual prob- 
lems; the friend of abstractions, the 
framer of syllogisms, an elegant phi- 
losopher whoscatters broadcast instruc- 
tion and counsel with the skill and also 
the relish of a finished professional. 
From this second self came “Amore,” 
a book both powerful and stern, occu- 
pied with a profound inquiry into the 
origin, ramifications and results of the 
unhappily inevitable passion. Hence, 
too, came “Spasimo,” a novel which at 
first sight would seem to demand a se- 
quel, so complicated is the plot, and so 
great the variety of interests therein 
interwoven; but which at bottom is only 
a psychological “case,” diagnosed with 
rare lucidity. Will De Roberto return 
to the novel of manners? Will he set 


up again one of those vast canvases 
like that of “I Vicer®?”’ I both hope 


and believe that he will. I have shown 
that the’ personality of this young 
writer is twofold, but I must frankly 
admit that the first of his two manifes- 
tations seems to me preferable, more fit 
to hold its own in the struggle for 
literary existence. There are writers 
who need to narrow as much as pos- 
sible their field of vision; there are 
others who need to broaden it. When 
De Roberto’s theme is vast, when the 
multitude of his personages fairly 

















crowds the canvas, when he has a 
whole society in hand, when he busies 
himself more with effects than causes, 
more with deeds than thoughts, more 
with the surface than with what lies 
beneath—it is then than he appears to 
me strongest. I respect the cosmopoli- 
tan in him, but he seems to me greater 
when he is a Sicilian. 

To initiate a literary cosmopolitanism 
is a very fine thing, but on this line we 
are not yet free from artificiality, while 
the rustic muse always holds her own. 
Moreover, nothing could be more Rus- 
sian than those Russian novels which, 
a dozen years since, had a European 
success, and nothing more English than 
the novels of George Eliot, which every 
cultivated person tries to read and 
understand. 

The peculiarly national qualities of a 
work of art elude, perhaps, the analysis 
of foreign criticism, but they are what 
give il its real power, and this power, 
this fundamental solidity, attracts the 
reading public of all countries. Critics 
may indulge in idiotic remarks. What 
then? They have made, and are still 
making, many such; nevertheless, the 
power of a work of art is demonstrated 
by the very fact that the critics do not 
understand it and still it makes its 
way. 

Another Sicilian has gone back to the 
writing of novels, Capuana, and in 
speaking of him here, it is not to 
classify him among the more or less 
glorious survivals of the naturalistic 
school, which would rise up in arms 
against me for so doing; but because, 
for a time, and to serve his own ends, 
he ranged himselfamongthe innovators, 
and among the innovators of the South. 
Nor has he become superannuated; on 
the contrary, “La Sfinge,” which is a 
study of jealousy, seems to be inspired 
by a fresh and juvenile imagination. 
It is a story with an_ insignificant 
motive, few characters and a simple 
plot, but the artist, with his well-known 
skill, gives to these little things body 
and life. Naturally this book, in the 
career of such an author as Capuana, is 
not and cannot be anything but an epi- 
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sode. From him we have a right to ex- 


pect something else. Nor is the tale one 
of those little masterpieces which are 


worth as much or more than those 
mighty volumes where thankless toil 
yields results incommensurate with 


the author’s hopes. Small and great 
are words which are used in a special 


sense with reference to Art. <A page 
ean be great, a heavy volume small. 


Old aphorisms; but the present writer 
is not a new man, and he takes pleasure 
in repeating from time to time things 
that everybody knows, if only to spite 
those too fertile and fortunate men who 
invent a new formula every day. 

Every novel is—no, I mean should be 
—a work of art, but there is among us 
a school which exalts the canons of art 
above all things else, and insists that 
the prose of the novel should have what 
it is pleased to denominate beauty. 

Its followers pretend that this is the 
true Italian school in whose possession 
is the key of our literary destiny; that 
if we are not beautiful we are nothing, 
that art is either the highest achieve- 
ment of intelligence or it is not art. 

And who can deny this? Who can, in 
conscience, prefer a work ill-written, 
void of melody, logic, clearness, color, 
music, to one in which the charms of 
nature and villa, palace and fountain, 
young and loving dames, are celebrated 
in harmonious periods? Can not the 
mastery of this art clothe with dignity 
and mould into beauty even things 
melancholy, commonplace or horrible, 
as did the ancients and as the moderns 
do noi? And is not that which comes 
to us from antiquity the best of what 
circulates in our blood? And are we 
not Latins, and extent 
Greeks as well? 

The wsthetic propaganda of Gabriele 
D’Annunzio shows few points of resem- 
blance, so far, to that of Ruskin. We 
shall see what the author of “Il Trionfo 
della Morte” will do in Parliament, but 
at all events he has reaped his reward. 
I prefer that of the English master and 
founder of a school, the man who has 
been so much envied and who is begin- 
ning to rather much imitated, 


even to some 


be too 
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But I cannot and should not pass over 
in silence any tendency of our litera- 
ture, like this, of sestheticism @ outrance, 
which is becoming daily more marked, 
for the reason that this young author is 
becoming popular, and is eagerly read 
even bythose who do not understand, or 
who abhor him. This year D’Annunzio, 
distracted by dramatic or political 
anxieties, has neglected novel-writing. 
We shall not read till 1898 “Fuoco,” 
which was announced a year ago. But 
his imitators have not been idle. 

BE. A. Butti is not and does not pro- 
fess to be a follower of D’Annunzio; 
his honest, artist’s pride rebels at the 
thought of entering a school, be it small 
or great. Better be first on the shores 
of Como or Lago Maggiore than second 
at Rome. All the same, Butti resem- 
bles D’Annunzio on his most belligerent 
side, as well as on that which is either 
most or least attractive, according to 
the cerebral conformation of the reader. 
Butti has a deep, an organic hatred of 
vulgarity and the stupidity of the 
crowd, and in his way of thinking, the 
crowd is to be found in upper as well as 
lower circles. 

And in his conception of vulgarity is 
comprised democracy, which he brands 
as “crass;” and socialism, at which he 
jeers as something essentially barbar- 
ous, and a society which is powerless to 
resist and reorganize, and the feeble, 
colorless literature in which the men 
of the present day delight. He always 
takes the opposite side. When they 
hissed Crispi at Milan, and most people 
were glad of it, he came out as a furi- 
ous partisan of Crispi. One of my 
friends, who fancies he is—a 
sceptic of the first water, and who takes 
great pleasure in these bursts of genius, 
did his best to get one of the moderate 
reviews to publish an article by Butti 
protesting violently against the hissing, 
and full of enthusiastic homage to the 
old statesman. Imagine the scandal it 


is—or 


created, but Butti was beside himself 
with joy! 

“Inecantesimo” is a,genuine product 
of the spirit of contradiction, or, to put 
it better, opposition. 


It is a plea for 
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its 


aristocratic individualism, but 
author, who is also an incorrigible pes- 
simist, deals blow after blow at the 
hero of his story, which first appeared 
in the pages of the Nuova Antologia. 
The Count of Imberido—such is his 
name—is proud and haughty, “ever a 
fighter,” or so he affirms; disdainful of 
all that places man in subjection to the 
necessities of nature, and distracts him 
from his higher needs, for whom, how- 
ever, the instincts of his kind prepare a 
pitfall into which he walks, after a 
lengthy struggle, and from the day on 
which he yields to his love, this 
haughty champion of science and aris- 
tocracy is nothing but a slave. The 
unintentional evil wrought by woman 
is a favorite theme with all who lift up 
their voices against the joy of living, 
and Butti follows the last new fashion, 
in drawing a hero predestined to defeat, 
convinced of failure before he engages 
in the contest. Imberido knows that 
woman is vile, and love degrading, and 
that, if once he yields, he will be irre- 
trievably lost. Notwithstanding this 
clear conception of what his destiny 
must be, notwithstanding his deep 
theoretical conviction of the fatal abase- 
ment implied in love, to a man of “con- 
victions,” still he yields and falls into 
the hands of the enemy. This is the 
base “enchantment” from which the 
book takes its name. 

Naturally the drama of passion takes 
the center of the stage, and the socio- 
logical aspect of the book suffers in con- 
sequence; the reader forgets the apostle 
of individuality, the grand seigneur of 
fallen fortune who wishes to retrieve 
his own position and that of his family, 
laying its foundations, this time, on the 
lordship of talent, the force of will and 
the energy of a class born to rule and 
worthy to exercise power. Instead, he 
follows the fate of a reluctant lover 
who tries to avoid danger by intrench- 
ing himself in the stronghold of his 
scientific aphorisms, which naturally 
proves to be a house of cards; and then 
he lets himself drift with the stream. 

The victory of Imberido would have 
been magnificent, but his defeat, too 














clearly foreseen as inevitable from the 
first page, weakens the force of the 
book; and the catastrophe is out of pro- 
portion with its general character. In- 
dividuals like Imberido, great in theory 
and poor in action, swarm on the pages 
of contemporary literature. Perhaps 
the life which seethes about us is also 
full of them, and sometimes, even when 
our ideals would call us elsewhere, we 
have no choice but to reproduce this 
life. 

Still Butti’s field of vision is broad, 
and while there is a dearth of ideas 
among our novelists, this one is full of 
thought, and his thoughts are high and 
noble, even when he is illustrating the 
exaggerations and pitfalls of individ- 
ualism. 

To construct such a work as “Incan- 
tesimo” requires an elevated mind 
nourished by severe study and a soul 
pre-occupied by those greatest prob- 
lems which humanity has ever stated, 
and is now seeking eagerly and perhaps 
vainly to solve. There is within these 


pages much intellectual and truly 
poetic fascination, there is the sad 
poetry of life and the poetry of land- 


scape in which those who love refined 
delights have always revelled. And, 
therefore, the book, which is not light 
and must be read slowly, as its author 
desires, is far above the common level. 
People will say that here it is prolix 
and there mannered, and perhaps they 
will be right, but they cannot say that 
the author has not a high ideal of life 
and art. 

“La Gioia,” by Enrico Corradini, falls 
into the category of which I have been 
speaking, on account of the limpid 
beauty of its form; and yet its author 
does not deserve to be called an imita- 
tor. In order clearly and surely to 
point out the characteristics of a school, 
one must pay more attention to the 
heretics than to the orthodox, and if 
not to the heretics, at least to the dis- 
senters. We may. perhaps, assume 
that the faith of these last, being less 
assured, is, from this very fact, more 
ready and fit for war. Corradini’s novel 
is only a succession of episodes, which 
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probably begin, but certainly never 
end. If we consider his work in por- 
tions, we shall find its author deserving 
of praise, for he has proved himself an 
artist; but as a whole, it fails. He 
seems almost to have chosen that it 
should fail, and as I have said before, 
it would have been better if he had 
chosen otherwise. However, the ws- 
thetic tendencies and successful pose of 
Corradini have forced me to speak of 
him. 

Schools pass away—they have done so 
from the beginning. To-day they inter- 
est the critics, who are forced to 
classify their subjects and decide upon 
some point of departure. To-morrow 
they will become the prey of those 
book-worms, whose favorite diet is 
scraps of paper, a nutriment often quite 
undigested. Some genial philosopher 
will come, from time to time, and send 
a breath of life through the dead mat- 
ter, and say that the defunct schools 
had a reason for their existence and a 
meaning, and others will believe him. 
We may even go so far as to say that 
this genial philosopher will tell the 
truth, and that what the others believe 
will be tolerably near the truth also. 
But there is little likelihood that the 
dead will come to life, and if they did, 
what would they do amid the crowd of 
the living, so eager, so different from 
themselves? What I desire to do is to 
prove, if this be possible, that the cur- 
rent of our contemporary literature has 
set toward reaction. Does this corre- 
spond to a certain reaction in politics in 
which other of our youths are taking 
part, though not exactly certain, per- 
haps, what they are saying, nor what 
they want? This may be so: I even be- 
lieve that it is. Once on a time I should 
have said, “I know it to be a fact;” but 
now I am grown old and cautious. In 
literature we have a group of reaction- 
aries who fight in the name of an eth- 
ical ideal, and hail Fogazzaro with loud 
acclaim, while another group fights in 
the name of an esthetic ideal. Most 
people consider that the former think 
well and write ill, and that the latter 
think ill and write’ well. Let 
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the reading public meditate 
proposition, for they, too, should 
something on the face of the earth be- 
sides read. I pass to another point, and 
I will be brief. 

Besides the rank and file, have 
some irregular troops, who journey as 
soldiers of fortune along solitary ways. 
I cannot say that these ways are very 
well laid, but however far they go, the 
travellers never meet a rival, never an 
enemy, and this makes them to some 
extent overlook their other discomforts. 
Luciano Zuccoli is a personal friend of 
many of the worshippers of Beauty, 
and once hesacrificed to the new dogma 
by writing “La Morte d’Orfeo,” a wild- 
wood phantasy full of color and life. 
But his temperament inclines him to 
the saddest and bitterest of realities, 
and with incorrigible pessimism he de- 
lights in the analysis of mean and un- 
fortunate men, and of women diseased 
in their nerves or their lungs. 

Up to this time he has been cold and 
ironical; now he has written a book full 
of feeling, to which he has given for 
title the name of its poor little heroine, 
“Roberta,” a strange and sickly girl. It 
is a book that you read with a pang at 
the heart, sure that it springs from an 
intimate acquaintance on the writer’s 
part with the hard realities of life. 
People will say: “Another monograph 
on consumption. To-day, too, when 
nerves and mental idosyncrasies are in 
But Luciano 


this 
do 


we 


" 


so much greater honor! 


Zuccoli follows himself and not the 
fashion. If he wished, he could gain 


applause and drive a fine trade. He 
does not so wish; he writes as he feels, 
and exposes himself by so doing to the 
hostility or indifference of the public, 
and so he will continue until the pub- 
lic—does not change its mind. For it 
is impossible that a man should change 
his mind; man obstinate, even in 
error, even when his error is known as 
a fact, not admitted as an hypothesis. 
Doubtless there is some truth in the ob- 
jections that have been made to this 
Page after page painful 


is 


is 


book. 


rather than sad, and the author seems 
inflexible 


and pitiless: he gives us 
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plenty of energy and anger, but never a 
ray of pity or a movement of sympathy. 
In the indictment against life which he 
has drawn up, there is not even that 
note of despair which shows that the 
accuser is a man, and not only inflicts 
pain but endures it. There is exag- 
geration and that inequality of style 
which sometimes betrays too much ex- 
citement. The condition of the artistic 
soul from which proceeds this delirium 
of words and images cannot be per- 
manent, and the author has periods of 
repose in which he wastes time over 
matters too simple and commonplace. 
But do not his sincerity and talent bal- 
ance the defects which I have noted, 
and others which I might have pointed 
out? Do we ever care for an author who 
has the good or evil fortune to be al- 
ways the same? Must novels, like the 
old comedies, always have a happy 
end? A little love affair ending in a 
marriage? I see, I said before, 
ethical and sesthetical schools of fiction, 
and I make my bow to right and left; 
but there are many others, who are out 
of conceit with life. It is wrong, I 
know; I hope that the hour of recon- 
ciliation may speedily sound, and it will 
be welcomed with joy by all; but this, 
after all, is only an aspiration, and the 
conflict which has disturbed many dec- 
ades of our century still endures. 

Nor it a gay book that Angiolo 
Silvio Novaro has written this year. In 
“Rovina” are described the vicissitudes 
of a writer who ruins himself while still 
young and commits suicide. Novaro 
completely identifies himself with his 
theme, and weeps and despairs and calls 
aloud with his hero and accompanies 
him to his suicide along a devious way 
full of lamentation and gloom. You 
will think me hard to suit, but I should 
prefer to have the author more impas- 
sive, making a less personal matter of 
imaginary incidents. The author in a 
work is both actor and judge, and he 
should never forget that he is both of 
these; he should follow a narrow path. 
On either side of this there is danger. 
The judge who forgets that the crea- 
tures he has placed on his ideal scene 


as 


is 














are really his runs the risk of being 
cruel and inhuman, and this heartless- 


ness will be evident and alienate the 
reader of the book. An author who 
does not remember that his imagina- 


tion has conceived the book, and should 
regulate it with a logic superior to the 
logic of life, risks something more—1l 
mean the undermining of those princi- 
ples on which every work of art should 
rest, as on a sure foundation. 

Do you, who are no artist, try to feign 
a scene of grief or of joy, you will only 
be intolerably clumsy; the artist, on the 
other hand, will give you the essence of 
this scene, he will strike for you its 
principal notes, exaggerating these, in- 
deed, but exaggerating no others, and 
through this exaggeration you will see 
the reality. 

To attain this goal, the artist 
know how direct his course. He 
must certainly identify himself with 
his characters, but never to the point of 
losing his mastery over them. Never 
must he abandon them to the tempest 
of emotion which he himself has 
raised, only to be submerged and lost 
therein. 

The author of “Rovina” felt 
much and strongly, and on more than 
one page of his book there are true sobs 
and real tears. He should weep less 
and sob less, and if he would identify 
himself with his hero, he should have 
chosen one more like himself. He is 
mild and generous, and the melancholy 
hero of his book is unjust and fearfully 
egotistical. 

I have spoken too strongly and at too 
great length about what authors are 
and what they might, could, would or 
should be, and I am forced most un- 
gallantly to condense my criticism of 
the ladies and cut down their page to a 
page in the strict sense of the word. 
Matilde Serao deserves an article, and 
not a brief one. “L’Infedele” would 
afford me not the occasion but the pre- 
text. The book is not long, and that is 
of no consequence; but the fact is that 
it neither enhances nor diminishes the 
reputation of that admirable authoress, 
who has become entirely feminine once 


must 
to 


has 
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more—feminine in her grace and in her 


awkwardness as well—after having 
shown such truly virile power in “Il 
Paese di Coccagna.” I wish that this 
work might appear again, that I might 
again have the pleasure of praising one 
of the most successful portrayals of a 
society in all contemporary literature, 
and I do not mean Italian literature 
merely. Serao is the parent of Gemma 
Ferruggia. In “Fascino” there is talent 
to spare, and material for three or four 
novels. “Fascino” is the brilliant im- 
provisation of a volcanic brain, but it is 
ill-arranged, and too clever. In this 
world we must not be too clever nor too 
crafty. Neera is always a thinker and 
sometimes an artist, and a bold one, 
In every novel of hers there is an 
idea, and this idea is what chiefly pre- 
occupies her. She only writes—that is 
now-a-days—to express her 
thoughts concerning those problems of 
life which seem to her to be of tran- 
scendent importance. So in “L’Amu- 
leto” she describes a love ideally pure, 
that she may show us how superior in 
grandeur and nobility is this love to the 
others, and that such a love, even when 
unfortunate, is strong to elevate and to 
save. Grazia Pierantoni Mancini in 
“Alla Vigilia” tries more to de- 
scribe Italian society as it was in those 
early days of revulsion which began in 
1859. We are at Turin, among the 
(migrés full of hope—of confidence, even 

in a morrow which all were swearing 
would be splendid and glorious. This 
story, or, more accurately, this collec- 
tion of episodes, is treated in a spirit of 
severe realism. The days it recalls are 
those days, and the dramatis 
faults and all—are excellent 
likenesses, pen-portraits drawn with a 
memory at once keen and affectionate. 
If the main thread which unites these 
fragile fragments of a 
novel had that unity which it lacks, the 
artistic value of the book would be on 
a par with its historical and patriotic 
worth. 

And so, I have done. To my article 
the objection will be raised that I have 
dwelt too much and at too great length 


too, 


io say 


once 


indeed 
pe rsond 


more or less 
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upon writers who are still on their trial, 
and books which have missed popu- 
larity, in some cases, unfairly. I an- 
swer first, that this was precisely what 
I intended to do; and second, that, of 
the authors of whom I have spoken, I 
find those most worthy of respect who 
are toiling on out of pure love of art, 
in the midst of general indifference, as 
well as of the peculiar difficulties, not 
to say dangers, which attend a literary 
life in our country. My critical work 
has the fault of disappointing those who 
leap for joy whenever a colleague is 
abused, for in literature, as in law, col- 
leagues are often adversaries. My 
criticisms have been open to this objec- 
tion in the past, and they will continue 
to be so in the future; and I am proud 
that it should be so. 
DoMENICO OLINA. 
Translated for The Living Age. 





From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
THE MAN FROM BOHEMIA. 

“Yes,” said Grandfather Tamplin, 
knocking the ashes out of his pipe 
thoughtfully, “men from foreign parts 
do turn up here sometimes; and out- 
landish customers most of them are,” 

His granddaughter—not the _ red- 
haired lass with the saucy, round little 
phiz, but the married house-mistress, a 
lovely young creature with black-blue 
Irish hair and Irish eyes and the fair, 
bright complexion that goes with them 
—laughed and blushed, and then some- 
thing, too, like a tear sparkled in those 
Irish eyes. 

I sat myself down on the stone bench 
outside the thatched cottage, with its 
latticed windows and heavy masses of 
ivy clustering about its western gable 


and a row of milk-pails and a 
barrel-churn sweetening in front, 
and waited. I knew that a _ story 


would follow the old man’s preparatory 
observations, and I, a stranger inter- 
esting myself strangely in the affairs 
of the little West Irish seaport, enjoyed 
Meanwhile the youngest 


his stories. 
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and most confiding calf about the 
premises bobbed up and snuffed at the 
milk-pails, and then fixed an eye full of 


gloom and injury upon me because 
they were empty. And the young 


farmer, who had dropped in a few min- 
utes before to light his pipe, looking 
sharply and hastily skywards, observed 
it was clouding up for rain and that he 
had three miles to walk home; but 
somehow he selected a route which led 
through the house and out of the back 
door, where in the little porch a red 
head flared and a_ spinning-wheel 
whirred, the signal of a veritable She- 
who-must-be-obeyed. 

Grandfather Tamplin looked over his 
shoulder after the young fellow with a 
twinkle in his eye, but this was fol- 
lowed by a slow shake of the head 
which seemd to have considerable oc- 
cult meaning. This ancient of the 
people had held the not unenviable 
position of village oracle during the 
best part of three generations; a distinc- 
tion, it must be said, conceded to him, 
with a popular acclaim very surprising 
in its unanimity and duration, long be- 
fore the passing of Grandmother 
Tamplin, who had been what her neigh- 
bors with bated breath were wont to 
describe as the greatest barrister in 
the three baronies—a general state of 
things which caused her husband con- 
sistently to prefer the outside of his 
happy home while she presided therein. 

“Yes,” he went on, fixing his large 
grey eyes on me and nodding his hand- 
some old head with the long silver hair 
floating about it in a picturesque dis- 
order, “but faith an’ sure the rummest 
customer of them all drifted, as you 
might say, into the town there below off 
of one of the ships, some three years 
ago. He was a stout block of a fellow 
with two little slits of twinkling eyes, 
of which one was light brown in the 
color and one a light blue, and with 
curly chestnut hair, a pug nose, and the 
reddest face ever you clapped eyes on 
as belonging to a young man. Not that 
he could have been so very young 
either; but he had just that kind of a 
smooth rascally face that you often 














see on a men getting on in years and 
without a twinge of conscience to 
trouble him. He wore a threadbare 
suit of fine tweed, very well made; and, 
common-looking as he was, there was 
something about the man which made 
the thought run in my head that he was 
most likely the heavy cross and dis- 
grace of gentlefolk parents. He was 
smoking a very good cigar when he 
sauntered into Joe Leigh’s public-house 
early of a Sunday morning. I hap- 
pened to be there at the minute, settling 
with Joe to go along with him in the 
course of the day to a wake in the 
neighborhood. 

“‘God save all here!’ the 
stranger, as pat as you please; and I 
couldn’t at all make out his accent, for 
’twas neither right English nor right 
foreign, but something like the talk of 
an English gentleman I remembered 
to have been staying east at Captain 
Maziere’s, the best of whose days had 
been spent knocking about the world. 

“‘God save you kindly,’ we replies, 
and Joe Leigh up and asxed him from 
what country he was. 

“‘From Bohemia,’ says the stranger, 
laughing as if the word was a joke. 

“*That being so,’ I spoke up—having 
once heard some one say the people of 
that country are of the Faith, ‘I sup- 
pose you'll not neglect going to mass. 
I’m going on myself to the early one, 
but there’ll be another in about three 
hours’ time.’ 

“He gave a great scorth of a laugh at 
this. ‘I haven’t seen the inside of a 
church for the past eighteen years,’ 
says he, ‘but twice. Once when I went 
to hear a fashionable preacher, who 
really was as good as a play; and on 
the second occasion I had to go on duty 
as best man at a poor devil of a chum’s 
wedding. We Bohemians,’ he goes on, 
laughing the kind of laugh that those 
who are by times weary of the world 
strive to smother under a power of 
strong drink, ‘are cos-cosmo-cosmopol- 
troons; free citizens of the world, if you 
can understand what I mean; and we 
don’t go in overmuch for forms and 


says 
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ceremonies. Among other prejudices, 
walls will not hold us when we are fain 
to worship’—here he stopped and 
laughed as if striving in his mind after 
something he wanted to recollect; ‘we 
take the whole arching width of the 
uncostly sky.’ 

“So I seem to have heard before,’ I 
answers back; ‘but too much scope is 
bad for the best of us. And what's 
more, young gentleman, I tell you that 
I am an Irishman myself and I haven't 
much regard, this way nor that way, 
for your citizens of the world. By all 
I can see, they're mostly a class that 
have made nearly every individual 
country too hot to hold them.’ But he 
Was as good-humored a scamp as ever 
I came across, and he only laughed and 
said, maybe I wasn’t so far wrong, and 
called for drinks all round. ‘Is it 
cracked you are,’ says Joe, ‘an’ the 
peelers passing the very door?—but 
sure I forgot. You're a boney-fidey, I 
suppose? Well, ere’s to you, sir; 
health and long life!’ 

“We saw a good deal of the strange 
man after that, for he spent weeks in 
the place, knocking about here and 
there. He told me he came to break 
fresh ground; so it impressed me at 
first "twas thinking of taking an evicted 
farm he was, after being boycotted out 
of another; and of course I thought it 
was only neighborly to warn him if he 
didn’t rise out of that notion in our dis- 
trict, he’d soon and sudden have enough 
and to spare of the ground broken fresh 
above as well as under him. But he 
only burst into a roar of laughter when 
he understood what I was aiming at. 
That same Bohemian laughed at every- 
thing in this world. All the time he 
was with us he lodged at Leigh’s, and 
never did they see the color of a brass 
farthing for his support after the first 
week's pay in advance; but he drew all 
the idlers of the country-side about the 
house day in and day out while he was 
in it, so much so that the publican 
thought he’d got into the height of 
himself of luck (and he was a man 


who stood six feet three) even at the 
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discount of this black stranger (no of- 
fence to you, sir, who are, as we may 
say, a friend by this), seeing that he 
trebled his custom. The stranger ’ud 
listen by the hour to all manner of old 
stories; and mostly every old person 
you come across has his own long old 
stories to tell, and only too glad of the 
chance of getting them off to some one 
that never heard them before. And 
he’d sing (he had a mortal fine voice, 
too, equally for the comic and for the 
lovelornsome), and he’d tell the most 
diverting stories himself; and there 
he’d be, cracking jokes and drinking 
hand to fist with all sorts, to all ap- 
pearance as content with the company 
he met in the shebeen as if he was born 
to it. And yet the draggled habits of 
the gentleman were clinging to him all 
through, so that there were men who 
laughed with him and at him that 
pitied him in their hearts. And this 
was the most unkindest cut of all, as 
that electioneering thief, Mark Antony 
knew how to say. Yet with all his 
ready talk, none of us could make out 
from whence he came, nor what he was 
really up to; no, nor even what his 
name was, for he called himself Chris- 
topher Sly. To be sure I told the little 
tinker that that name wouldn't 
pass current with me, for I'd seen the 
rattling pleasant play where the real 
Sly mentioned (and many another 
heartening piece besides) acted in the 
playhouse in Dublin. Many’s the time, 
too, I read it afterwards in the book 
Mr. O’Donovan lent me—Mr. O’Dono- 
van the old schoolmaster who wanted 
me to christen my seventh son Aineas, 
which, he said, was the 
moral of filial piety, and so a specially 
choice name for a seventh son, not to 
mention that my next-door neighbor, 
Patsy Roche's eldest was 
named Horace, after his old bachelor 
neger of an uncle who left him the 
farm, and wouldn't it be a droll day 
when the Tamplins should be behind- 
hand with the Roches in-taking classical 
? You see Mr. O’Donovan was 


honors? 
always in good parts with me—and 


same 


is 


so classical 


gorsoon 
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even with my wife, Lord ha’ mercy on 
her—during three days out of a week on 
an average; but this time I was obliged 
to tell him I'd as soon christen the child 
Ampusand, seeing, ‘as you surely must 
have forgotten,’ says I, ‘that he was 
born on Martimas, and consequently 
brought his name with him.’ But talk- 
ing of that wonderful book of plays 
reminds me, for all I hate to 
ill words to them that does their best, 
that the shrew in the piece, as I saw it, 
didn’t play her part so natural to the 
life as another shrew I’ve known; and 
by all the books in Ireland, ’tis I’m the 
good judge of that kind of by-play. 
“But again to go back to the stranger. 
*Twas his custom to write a great deal 
during the day, and on into the night 
after the public company was turned 
out; there his pen would be going, 
scratch, scratch, scratch, over sheets 
and sheets of paper, and the floor lit- 
tered with ’em and the table spattered 
all over with ink; and the vexatious 
part of it was that no one knew what 


give 


the writing was all about. Mrs. 
Leigh and her daughter peeped into 


those papers over and over again when 
their lodger was out; but they were all 
scrawled over in some kind of cipher 
made up of lines and twists and curly 
q’s, that they couldn't make head or 


tail of. And when he wasn’t writing, 
or loitering in the bar, or rambling 


about asking questions, he’d be draw- 
ing out things in colors equal to life. 
And he soon got into the habit of 
strolling up here out in the day and 
every day—to make pictures of the 
house, he used to offer excuse at first; 
and indeed he did paint more than one 
such, and good ones, too. If you go 
into the room there you'll see one with 
the real touch about it hanging on the 
wall. And he wouldn't let us redd up 
anything inside or outside whilst he 
was at work; he said it spoiled the 
picture. Why, sir, he wouldn’t let me. 
even finish thatching my house. He 
said it ’ud be a crime against art—he 
talked about that art of his just as my 
countrymen before St. Patrick might 




















have talked of the sun; and like a fool 
I left off to oblige him, and the corner 
of the roof up to the ridge was ripped 
up clear and clean by the first Septem- 
ber gale and blown over the haggard- 
wall. When his visit fell due, he came 
along double quick and sat down on 
top of the least sootiest part of the 
wreck and laughed hearty, I standing 
by the while and cursing him into the 
centre of the earth between my teeth. 
When I asked him how would he like 
himself to live in a house with the rain 
and wind coming down through the 
roof, and the smoke going out the door, 
he only laughed more unconcerned than 
ever, and said everyone ought to be 
willing to lay some sacrifice of his best 
on the altar of art, and a deal more of 
the like heathenish lingo; and he whips 
out his damn pencils and brushes as if 
to grig me. ‘You ought to have lived 
in the time of Nero,’ says I, ‘for you 
fiddle just as well as you paint, and he 
and you ’ud have been a good match 
in point of delighting in mischief for 
its own sake.’ But my boy only 
laughed the more. ‘I’m afraid, my old 
friend,’ says he, ‘there wouldn't have 
been room enough in Rome for two 
such mischief-makers in those days, for 


surely I should have been Imperial 
Nero’s most trusted minister—for a 
while.’ 


“But with all our sparring at one 
another, somehow I couldn’t help feel- 
ing lonesome every time I saw him 
turn to go away, with a laugh and a 
joke, and a sparkle in his brown eye 
and a twinkle of his blue eye, and a 
wave of the hand behind him. To say 
truth, the fellow was so full of fun and 
chaff he’d make you forget you were 
ever going to die. And ’twas all well 
and good until one day a _ thought 
pierced my brain like a dart and stag- 
gered me. It was this: he had given up 
drawing the house and was making 
pictures now all the while of my eldest 
granddaughter—not Joaney Jo, the 
lassie with the poll of hair like the 
headlight of a train, and a smart clip 
she is by the same token—but my own 
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darling that has the face of an angel,” 
and the old man jerked back his head 
to indicate the whereabouts of this fa- 


vored offset, who was now busied 
about her household affairs, sweetly 
singing “The Fair Hills of Virgin 


Ireland” in her own native tongue the 
while. 

“He drew her sitting 
her standing, front face and side face, 
milking the cows or at the spinning- 
wheel, and standing at the door looking 
out at passers-by with her hand shad- 
ing her eyes; and when he'd be tired of 
the drawing he’d produce the fiddle and 
the bow and play and sing as never I 
heard man play or sing yet, and I’ve 
heard some of the great musicianers of 
the world. But I had never heard any- 
one before play for aught but the love 
of music or money, whereas this man 


and he drew 


was playing for the love of love. My 
soul to glory, but ’twas grand! And I 


was every day more and more vexed 
and troubled in my mind, and yet I had 
the sense to say nothing, for I myself 
was once young and in love. And I 
quietly watched and watched and 
prayed, so that no harm could come of 
it, and at last, when the time was ripe, 
I spake. ‘Mary, my heart,’ I 
‘when I told George Russell that (you 
being willing) he had my free consent 
to win you for his wife, though ’twould 
be a sore wrench to me to part with you 
to the best choice that ever broke the 
world’s bread, I knew he was fitted to 
be the best head to you of any boy in 
the parish, ay, and in the seven par- 
ishes. and sure, and 
though poor now as the world goes, he 
may as well be a poor man as a poor 
boy; and I hope that a man, Sly by 
name and Sly by nature, will never be 
able to put between you. And ’twould 
be endless misery for all parties if he 
I know what a disappointed life 
shall stand between 
while I live. Our 
and you could be 
He 


said, 


George is slow 


could. 
is myself, and I 
you and the like 
friend, the stranger, 


no match for one another. loves 


you, I know; but many things besides 
love go to the making of the marriages 
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that are made in Heaven. If ever this 
man could be lifted up to what he fell 
from (and I’m thinking he’s past all 
hope of that now) ‘twould take a 
woman in his own class to do it, and 
more than that, only a woman who 
could be true to herself and to him to 
the death. Treasure of my soul, you’re 
as good and sweet as any lady in the 
land; but there’s distinctions and allot- 
ments, and so it must be to the world’s 
end. As the poor, disappointed lady in 
the play says, “You may wear your rue 
with a difference;” ay, and your virtues 
too.’ 

“But my darling only looked at me 
and laughed. ‘Never fear, grandad,’ 
she said. ‘George Russell’s little finger 
is dearer to me than the hearts of all 
the rest of mankind, but yours. 
This stranger conceits himself other- 
wise; and can you blame him that I 
cannot make him listen to reason—you, 
who were once of your days ready to 
put yourself under the feet of a woman 
that would make a bridge of your body 
merely to step across a muddy road to 
the man she loved? 

“Then my darling flung off in a pet, 
but I called her back, and she came. 
And when I looked into the orphan 
child’s honest eyes without a double 
thought in them, I thanked the 
heavenly Father that had saved her 
from harm, and the blessed. Mother that 
had watched over the good and grace- 
ful creature when I could do nothing. 
‘Easy, Mary, my girl,’ said I; ‘I was 
bound to speak as I did, but now you 
have taken a load off my heart, and 
may you have the reward of it. I pray 
to our heavenly Father that you may 
never live to see all your children dead 
before your eyes, as befell me, and may 
you have grandchildren who take after 
yourself round your knee in your old 
age. Eh, child, there is nothing like 
goodness. And yet I have no wish to 
bear hard upon a stranger in hospit- 
able Ireland. You will understand 
’twould have been but a churlish thing 
to pass any reflections on the matter to 
himself, and just as if I begrudged him 
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to be coming about my place at all. 
We have nothing against him at any 
rate, you or I; no, nor none of us, except 
that he’s poor and can account for more 
strong drink without its taking hold.of 
him by the head or by the legs than any 
other man I can call to mind in a long 
lifetime’—and indeed I had seen him to 
swig away at the raw poteen out of the 
still and never did it turn a hair on him. 
‘And as for his poverty,’ I went on, 
‘sure we're all poor and so want noth- 
ing of him; and as for the drink, ’twas 
often a good man’s case.’ 

“October had begun, and there came 
rain and rain and rain, and when 
*twasn’t rain ’twas a heavy mist from 
the sea, day after day; grey and thick 
it was, and clinging in to the land like 
the clothes of a drowned corpse. Those 
who hadn’t been able to get in the hay 
saw it rotting in the meadows before 
their eyes in the midst of the rank 
aftergrass, and the corn heated in the 
stacks, and the potatoes were rotting in 
the ground, and there was blight in the 
very air and foreshadowings of distress 
through the winter. At last there came 
a storm, a nor’wester that roared and 
spat with thunder and lightning and 
hail, like Hell-opened-to-Christians, for 
the length of a night and a half a day, 
And when it lulled the one-third of the 
houses in the countryside, but espe- 
cially those that were slated, were 
found to have their roofs stripped off to 
windward; and there were landslips all 
along the cliffs, for the ground was as 
sloughy and brittle as a snow-drift in 
the first of a thaw, and where it sloped 
low to the sea, corrigs of stones had 
been driven in thick upon it; and the 
high tide had flooded the fishermen’s 
eabins along the Lower Quay, and 
knocked down to the foundations two 
sizeable houses that used to be set as 
lodges in the summer time; and every- 
body’s hay and corn, whether in hag- 
gard or field, was blown through other. 
But for sure ’tis an ill wind that blows 
nobody good. There was one man 
who made well by the general rack, 
and that was lame Jimmy Duffy who 














lives across the ferry in Myross. 
Jimmy is a sour ould crust that nobody 
likes to make or meddle with; and 
what happened during the storm, that 
was second only to the night of the Big 
Wind, but all Mr. Lysaght of Lysaght’s 
Grove’s oats was blown straight ahead 


into Jimmy’s haggard, on top of 
Jimmy’s own ,two. stacks which 
had been blown against the wall 


first, and there it all lay in one great 
heap. Well, the very minute the storm 
was blowing itself out the points 
when a man could stand upright in it, 
over Mr. Lysaght beat his way to 
Jimmy’s, fretting and fuming to claim 
his oats. ‘Tut, tut! says Jimmy, as 
bold as brass, ‘d’ye think to chisel me 
out of me substance with a plausible 
excuse in your mouth, honest man? 
By the powers, then, you’ve come to the 
wrong shop this time, for the devil a 
sheaf of straw of it ever you'll lay 
your claws on—that much I promise 
you! And such a narration of words 
rose between them as that in the latter 
end Jimmy levels out with an old 
blunderbuss that had been used by his 
great-grandfather to frighten the crows 
with in the Rebellion of 1798, and told 
Mr. Lysaght he was no better than a 
public robber. And the long and short 
of it was, honest Jimmy had store of 
oats for three years, besides some he 
sold; for Mr. Lysaght didn’t think it 
worth while to go to law with such an 
experienced defendant; but he calls 
Jimmy nothing but the Devil-on-Two- 
Sticks to this day—’twas all the satis- 
faction he had to get out of him, for 
sure—and all the neighbors have taken 
it up, so the nickname will stick to the 
enemy for life. Jimmy fractured the 
skull of a friend of his own that called 
him by it, and with one of them same 
two sticks, during a littleargument they 


to 


had, coming home from the fair of 
Town of the Cascades.” 
Here I hasten to explain that the 


word friend in the idiom of the Irish 
masses is apt to mean merely a rela- 
tive; just as boy denotes any unmarried 
man over one-and-twenty and under 
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forty. “Did the man recover?’ I put in 
edgewise. 

“Oh! yes, sir. Muldoon the Solid Man 
was the name he was known by; and 
indeed all them Muldoons are so thick- 
headed that the Devil himself couldn't 
smash their any more than 
could be tinkered up afterwards. But 
to go back to my story. The morning it 
cleared at long last broke bright and 
mild. Surely *twas too mild it was to 
be anything but deceiving; and I was 
sitting on this very bench, smoking my 
pipe and thinking over what a deal of 
rack and ruin and cold and hunger and 
early death I'd seen in my lifetime. 
when I heard a puffing and panting and 
the dot-and-go-one of a crutch again the 
ground, and when I looked round there 


sconces 


was the crippled gorsoon Danny 
O’Rourke, fright in his eyes, and he 


waving his one free arm and coming 
towards me as fast as he could drag 
his poor leg. 

“I think I partly guessed what he 
had come to tell. I know I put my 
finger on my lips and motioned towards 
the window the room where my 
Mary had just gone in for her shawl, 
being about to step over to her Aunt 
Bermingham’s for three pounds of 
wool for to spin; but the lad was full of 
the bad news and he outs with it all. 
Russell, that your grand- 
daughter’s match made with, fell 
with the cliff. I watching him 
walking along by the cliffs before me 
on his way down here, and he kept very 
near the edge, and I wondered to see 
him, knowing the ground was now so 
yielding. “Surely he’s thinking of noth- 
ing but his Mary of the curling hair,” 
says I to myself; and on the point of 
the word the whole edge of the cliff 
slithered away down out of sight, and 
George——’ 

“Again I put up my hand to stop him, 
for Mary had come out of her room and 
stood before us. She threw off her 
shawl from over her head, and put her 
hand on the jamb of the door, and drew 
herself up very steady and straight. 
‘He was always an active boy, for all 


of 


‘George 
is 


was 
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he was stout and heavy,’ she said. 
‘Wasn’t he able to get a grip on any- 
thing?’ 

“*Yes, yes!’ answers the lad. ‘I crep’ 
to the brink as well as I dared, and 
peeped over, and he had got wan fut 
on a little projecting shelf of rock half 
way down, and was clinging with wan 
hand to some kind of a tough plant—but 
oh, Mary, I’m afeared ’twas but a root 
of ivy, and the other arm was doubled 
under him as if broke, and the fall is 
ninety feet.’ 

“My darling said nothing. She 
darted into the kitchen where a coil of 
rope was hanging from a rafter under 
the loft, and darted out again. ‘Why 
don’t you lead on? says she to the 
cripple; and then recollecting herself, 
‘Oh, my poor lad, tell me where he is.’ 

“‘Round the twist in the cliff by 
Eagle’s Nest Rock,’ says he, and off she 
set, running, running. If I had as 
much presence of mind as she, things 
wouldn’t have turned out as badly as 
they did; but at any rate I nearly kept 
up with her, and how I was able to 
compass that same I'll never know in 
my time. When I did get alongside of 
her she was hanging head and breast 
over the earthen brink of the cliff that 
was already crumbling beneath her 
light weight. I put a hand on her arm 
and dress and drew her back; but she 
twisted free and jumped up, and she 
put her foot on the rope she held and 
strained the knot, and slipped the bight 
of it over her head and under her arms 
in a running noose. ‘One of us must go 
down,’ she said, ‘and I am the lightest. 
He’s disabled and fainting. Let you 
and Danny hold the rope: he’s a plucky 
good lad and will be up with us surpris- 
ing soon.’ 

“*And do you think I’ll let you?’ says 
I, almost laughing, monstrous it 
seemed. ‘So help me, I thought till this 
minute that I loved George Russell as 
a son of my own; but when it comes to 
the point, the veins of my heart are 
open to understand that one’s true flesh 
and blood outweighs everything in this 
And ’twas then she faced me. 


so 


world.’ 
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“ ‘And if you try to prevent me saving 
the life of my promised husband,’ she 
says, ‘I’ll dash myself over the cliff; and 
*twill be strange flesh and blood you'll 
find at the _ bottom.’ Her voice 
screeched out as never was it heard be- 
fore or since, and her eyes blazed wide 
and wild and—God the mark!— 
there she stood befqre me, the very 
moral and image of her grandmother 
when she was young. 

“Even if I could prevent her destroy- 
ing herself, I knew I couldn’t prevent 
her being possessed with the madness 
that was hovering over her, if the man 
her heart was set on perished untimely 
before her eyes. And better fifty 
deaths than that! Moreover, I had 
such faith that 1 believed her Guardian 
Angel would uphold her through all. 
So I don’t deny I hesitated. 

“But that minute one stepped up very 
quickly and quietly, and took hold of 
the rope and slipped it off the girl. She 
and I faced round and there was the 
Man from Bohemia. 

“*And so you were going to let your 
orphan granddaughter commit sui- 
cide,’ says he. 

“I’ve been cruel sorry for it ever 
since, but I blazed out upon him; for I 
never could bear to have anyone put 
between my darling and me. ‘What,’ 
says I, rapping out the roundest oath 
that ever passed between these lips. 
‘Who are you—a wastrel from nowhere, 
masquerading under a false name, with 
the very eyes of you cross-swearing at 
one another—to try to come the high 
hand over John Tamplin at the end of 
his days? Who are you to take it on 
you to instruct me how to deal with my 
own flesh and blood? What do you 
know of truth to blood or breeding—you 
that I dare swear broke the heart of the 
mother that bore you, you that fell 
from your place in the world to stick in 
the mud round the swine-troughs? 
Stand back, and if you want to do her 
a service hold on to the rope with the 
girl and the cripple while I go over the 
cliff, I who am eighty-three years old.’ 
“T was used to think the sound of the 


save 























crack of doom couldn’t make that man 
turn pale, but he turned pale then, and 
*twasn’t pale it was, but ashy white. 
‘Let be,’ he said, ‘let be. I can’t fight 
the like of you, and your tongue is the 
strongest part of you, old man.’ And 
he drooped his head and stared at the 
coil of rope at his feet and his hand 
shook. ‘After all, the sting of the thing 
is its truth,’ says he to himself like, in 
a queer, clenched voice. Then he sud- 
denly catches up the rope and lifts up 
his head and looks into Mary’s eyes, 
girding the rope round his own body 
the while. 

“She made a jump at him. ‘Can I 
trust you?’ she cried out. ‘Remember, 
my heart and soul are within him, you 
that will have the better man at a sore 
disadvantage.’ 

“ ‘Before God, you can!’ he says, tak- 
ing off his hat at the word; and he 
pulls a gold ring with a jewel in it off 
his own finger and slips it on hers. ‘If 
I never come back alive,’ he went on, 
‘keep this in. remembrance of me. It 
is the only thing of value I have in this 
world, and until now has never left my 
finger through good and evil report and 
want and sickness and houseless nights 
ever since my mother—whose heart I 
indeed broke—gave it me as a birthday 
gift, before she had reason to curse the 
day and me.’ He held off from Mary 
a full minute and looked into her face 
hard; and then the broken gentleman 
stooped down And kissed my darling’s 
work-roughened hand, and he turned 
away with a kind of a low laugh. 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, 
that a man lay down his life for his 
friends,’ says he, but not to us. ‘Now 
how goes it when a man lays down his 
life for his enemy? The next instant 
(and bear in mind all this happened in 
far less time than it takes to tell) he 
had swung himself over the cliff’s edge, 
holding on by his hands to feel his way 
at first. Then he called out in a loud, 
cheerful voice, ‘Steady! lower away!’ 

“My old blood felt turned to water; 
but we held to the rope tight and true 
although he was no light weight, and 
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we lowered down and down and down, 
and the rope was paying out so short in 
our hands that a new fright gripped my 
heart, but, thanks be to God, that same 
moment the jerk ran up the rope that 
meant, ‘Hold hard!’ 

“I thought the minutes that followed 
would never end. Of course none of us 
dared look over the cliff. For some- 
thing more than a minute by the clock 
the rope slackened, and there was no 
weight at the end of it, and my heart 
stood still listening for the cry and the 
splash. But instead, the rope strained 
more than ever with a strange kind of 
a dead weight, and we pulled and 
and pulled and pulled for dear life, and 
Mary cried out ‘I see his head!’ and 
dropped her grip of the rope and ran to 
the brink of the precipice and half 
lifted, half dragged her sweetheart up 
high and dry; and we didn't know at 
first whether he was dead or alive, for 
his head hung down on his shoulder 
and his left arm was hanging broken by 
his side; and Mary flung herself down 
beside him crying and clasping her two 
hands. 

*“*Whisht, whisht! alanna beg deelish! 
I says. looking closer at him. ‘He’s not 
dead all out—I have seen the color of 
death too often to be mistaken. God 
pity us all.’ 

“Then the crippled gorsoon, who was 
very strong and skilful with his hands, 
crept up and cast off the rope from 
round him. ‘We're forgetting the 
stranger man balancing between life 
and death down below,’ he says. ‘And 
oh my God! the rope has frayed nearly 
through against the cliff, and ‘twill 
never bear the weight of a man the 
second time.’ 

“My darling had been loosening the 
collar and tie from round the neck of 
him that was to have been her hus- 
band, and sprinkling his face with 
water she brought in her two joined 
hands from a drain hard by, but she 
leaped up at the word. ‘God forgive 


me!’ she cried out, and kilted up her 
dress and ran down the incline towards 
the town. 


And with the lie of the 
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ground in her favor she ran as never 
did I see woman run before or since. 

“ ‘Tf there was only a ship in the bay,’ 
says Danny looking all forlorn about 
him as if his sight was dazzled; ‘the 
sailors ’ud be the best warrant to help 
us.’ But the both of us knew all the 
while that there was no ship to be 
looked for that day of the year, having 
regard to the winter storms and the 
dangers of our coast in the way of 
sunken rocks and reefs. I hung over 
the cliff quite reckless now. I longed 
to be able to call out a cheering word 
to the man below, and my excuses for 
having miscalled him, while forgetting 
—as a man who had lived so long in 
this world had no call to do—that a man 
is never known till he’s proved. But I 
durstn’t give my voice fair playin dread 
of givinghimastartand a stagger, tosay 
nothing of the fear of loosening more 
earth and stones about him. I have 
never been able to understand where he 
got a footing during the minute it took 
him to cast off the rope from himself 
and fasten it round George Russell. 
The ledge was no more than a foot 
wide, and of that stone which scales 
off in flakes; and there he was crouched 
against the cliff, holding on to what 
seemed a bunch of twigs, and his face 
turned steadily upward, but away from 
me. I could only see his curly, red- 
brown poll with the bald spot on it. 
And there were streams of water run- 
ning down the cliff, and the earth loos- 
ened again, and what ought to have 
been solid rock and a flight of stones 
went rattling down, one big corrig of 
them glancing by within half a foot of 
him. And I drew back sickened and 
groaned out, ‘O God! help us, for the 
power of man won't bring them in 
time! And the cripple was down on 
his two knees praying, with the big 
tears running down his cheeks. And 
sorra a one of either of us bestowed a 
thought on George Russell that was 
striving to rise out of the faint he’d 
been in. But at long last we heard 
cries of encouragement, though not too 
loud; and we scrambled up. I and the 
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cripple, and there was my darling com- 
ing back on the double run and two of 
the coastguards and a police constable 
and Willie Edmunds running alongside 
her for the bare life, with great coils of 
cable rope slung over their shoulders; 
and the whole street of Fort Connor— 
men, women and children—striving to 
keep up behind, all but enough to man 
the coastguards’ life-boat and two of 
the fishermen’s canoes that were al- 
ready coming round the bend of the 
cliffs as gallantly as men could pull. 
The station-officer of the coast-guard, 
a sturdy little Englishman, had wanted 
to be the man to go down to the rescue, 
but he gave in to Willie Edmunds, a 
good-natured ne’er-do-well belonging to 
the place, who could tread in and out 
and up and down among cliffs like a 
goat, he having for years been in the 
habit of being lowered down about 
them with a rope after the birds’ eggs. 
This boy had actually dropped off the 
cliff, with a wire-bound cable round 
him and twenty or thirty men and 
some fifty women and children beyond 
count holding on to the slack of it; and 
he was feeling about to keep a footing 
for as far down as he could, when sud- 
denly he lets a frightful screech out of 
himself and bounds back again into the 
midst of us, for a smothered cry had 
come from below—a smothered cry, a 
rushing noise, and then a wicked little 
splash!” 

The old man dropped his pipe and 
stooped down and fumbled about a 
good deal in picking it up. He said the 
smoke had got into his eyes, which were 
not so strong as they used to be, God 


be with the youth of him. I said 
nothing; something dimmed my eyes 
too. 


“The body was already drifting out 
to sea by the time the boats came up 
with it, for the rising spring-tide had 
been licking the base of che cliffs for 
some short time,”’ went on Grandfather 
Tamplin at last. “There were no 
marks on it to speak of, but one little 
bruise on the right temple that was 
easily covered up with a curl of his 

















hair. When he was laid out the face 
was not as we remembered it; "twas 
the face of a much younger and a bet- 
ter man. We buried him decent; I tell 
you he wasn’t waked with an inch of 
candle and a half-gallon measure. And 
George Russell got up out of his bed, 
in spite of my brother-in-law, Isaias 
Bermingham, the bone-setter, and his 
sound shoulder was under the coffin, 
he and I walking abreast at the head of 
the bearers. And the big people here- 
abouts started a subscription, and 
everybody gave to it, and we put up a 
noble Celtic cross over his grave. And 
the parish priest got carved out at the 
foot of it in brave, big letters the words 
out of the Book itself that were his last 
words, and he going down to his 
death: Greater love hath no man than 
this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.” 

“Was this man’s identity ever estab- 
lished?” I asked very curiously. 

“Never; nor ever will be, I’m think- 
ing, after this lapse of time. No letters 
ever came here directed to him after 
his death, nor any enquiry nor word 
nor hint, although the priest had writ- 
ten out an account of it all, with a full 
description, that was printed in the 
great newspapers allover the three king- 
doms. As for that of it, Father Barry 
said to myself afterwards that even if 
any one of his own kith and kin had 
lighted on it—his mother being dead— 
most likely they felt sorry, but relieved, 
and thought it more to the credit of 
the family to make no sign. 

“But,” said Grandfather Tamplin, ris- 
ing slowly and tossing on to his shoul- 
der his laughing, crowing, chubby little 
eldest great-grandson, who had just run 
out of the cottage all flushed with sleep 
and rubbing his big blue eyes, “whoever 
he was, and whatsoever nation he came 
from, and no matter for what reason 
his own flesh and blood cast him off 
and forgot him, I and mine will never 
forget him while there’s a drop of 
blood in our hearts, for, before God and 
His saints, we know there is a man the 
less in the world!’ 
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From The Nineteenth Century- 
DANTE AND PAGANISM. 

If any one, acquainted with the 
works of Dante, in prose as well as in 
poetry, and with the principal commen- 
taries on those works, should ask him- 
self the question, How did Dante re- 
gard the men and women of pre-Chris- 
tian times? how did he estimate the 
value of their lives and works in the 
history of humanity, the moral char- 
acter of their actions and writings, and 
their destiny under the scheme of Provi 
dence? and what, if any, reasons does 
he assign for his conclusions? he would 
find the reply to be embarrassed by ap- 
parent contradictions. These contra- 
dictions appear not only upon a com- 
parison of the utterances on this sub- 
ject contained in the “Sacred Drama” 
with those in such works as the “Ban- 
quet,” but certain extent in 
the “Sacred Drama” itself. It is my ob- 
ject in this essay to examine briefly this 
tangled subject, in the hope that I may 
induce some more learned or more acute 
critic than myself to consider the mat- 
ter, and to make known the results of 
that consideration for the benefit of 
English “Dantofili.” 

Dante’s view of the position in the 
scheme of salvation of those who, liv- 
ing before the redemption, are pre- 
sented to us by the Bible as having 
known the true God—that God, as he 
says to Virgil, “whom thou didst not 
know,” as exhibited to us in the “Sacred 
Drama”’—is tolerably simpl& and may 
be dismissed in a few words. The pa- 
triarchs of Scripture, the record of 
whose lives presents no conspicuous 
civil misconduct, and no obstinate dis- 
obedience to the commands, as they 
understood them, of that God—such as 
Abraham, Abel, Noah, Isaac, Jacob 
and Rachel—were, at the time of the 
resurrection, in Limbo, the border of 
Hell, the region where no torment is 
imposed except that of unsatisfied 
desire. They were taken out of this 
region by the victorious and triumphant 
Christ, and translated by him to Para- 
So were also other personages of 


to a also 


dise. 
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Scripture, whose lives were less im- 
maculate, such as the, man who 
“brought sin into this world and all our 
woe,” and even his wife, “‘who trusted 
to the Snake,” King David and Jacob’s 
sons; some of them being placed in the 
very highest region of the Heaven of 
Heavens, in company with the greatest 
Christian saints, and with the Mother 
of God. But in that same border region 
were, at the time of Christ’s arrival, 
the souls of many others of the best 
and greatest men and women of antiq- 
uity, such Socrates, Cornelia, 
Seneca, Marcia and Virgil. And these 
were not rescued by Christ, but were 
left by Him to languish forever “in de- 
sire without hope.” What, if anything, 
passed between them and the Con- 
queror, whether He took any notice of 
them or they of Him, whether He ad- 
dressed them, and if so with what re- 
sult, the “Sacred Drama” does not ex- 
pressly tell us, except that they were 
not among those rescued. So far, in- 
deed, as Virgil’s narrative of what then 
took place extends, we are rather led 
to infer that the selection then made 
was something preordained, and de- 
pended, not on what then occurred, but 
on whether during life those souls had 
known and “duly worshipped God.” 
And what the mystic Eagle says, in the 
twentieth canto of Paradise,” concern- 
ing theresurrection, conversion and con- 
sequent salvationof the Emperor Trajan, 
points to the same conclusion. In Hell, 
that is, after death,says the Eagle—in a 
passage quite misunderstood by Cary, 
but the true meaning of which is shown 
by the words of Oderisi, the miniature- 
painter, in the eleventh canto of the 
“Purgatory”—that good-will which is 
necessary for a saving act of faith can- 
not be set in motion. It is necessary 
for that purpose that the soul should 
return to the body, as was the case with 


as 


Trajan. 
This, then, is the first cardinal prin- 
ciple of Dante’s attitude towards 


paganism, as set forth in the “Sacred 
Drama;”’ namely, that good pagans are 
not saved. 


And the second principle, 
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startling by its contrast with our funda- 
mental conception of justice, is that 
bad pagans are punished with the same 
torments, and precisely in the same 
manner in every respect, as bad Chris- 
tians. I propose to examine these two 
principles, in detail, by the light both 
of the “Sacred Drama” and of the 
prose writings of Dante. 

First, then, as to the doctrine that 
good pagans are not saved. To this 
law there is throughout the “Sacred 
Drama” but one exception, at the most, 
and that a questionable one—namely, 
in the case of M. Cato the Younger. 
lor the cases of Ripheus the Trojan 
and the Emperor Trajan are most care- 
fully guarded by the language of the 
poem from being supposed to be excep- 
tions. Dante finds Ripheus (the Tro- 
jan who is described in the Second 
Enid as “justissimus unus qui fuit in 
Teucris et servantissimus sequi”) and 
the Emperor Trajan in the Sixth 
Heaven, forming two of the five bright 
lights or jewels round the eye of the 
Eagle; and he breaks out into an ex- 
clamation of astonishment at finding 
there these two pagans, two men who 
had died without knowing the true God, 
and who, therefore, accordingto the prin- 
ciple above mentioned, had no passport to 
Heaven. But the divine Bird explains 
to him that, in truth, those two bright 
lights did not die as pagans but as 
Christians. Ripheus, though he lived 
before the advent of Christ, because he 
“directed all his love towards righteous- 
ness,” received from God’s grace, while 
yet alive, a special revelation of the 
coming redemption, was “persuaded of 
it and embraced it,” so that he had, in 
act, the baptism of repentance, or of 
desire, emerged from “the foulness of 
paganism,” and died, as St. Thomas of 
Aquinum might have said, “an implicit, 
though not an explicit, Christian.” 
Trajan also died a Christian. For, 
though at his first and natural death he 
was a pagan, he was restored to life by 
the prayers of St. Gregory, expressly in 
order that he might embrace the true 
faith (which was impossible for a soul 

















once disunited from the body) and be 
saved; and he lived just long enough to 
do so, and to be thus able to receive in 
Heaven the reward of his great natural 
goodness. These two cases, then, form 
no exception to the law. But the case 
of Cato is not so simple. 

When Dante emerged, under Virgil's 
guidance, from Hell, through the subter- 
ranean passage which led from the 
earth’s centre to the Mountain of Purga- 
tory, after feasting his eyes for a while 
upon the Southern Cross, he turned 
towards the North, andsawclosetohima 
solitary old man, with long grey hairand 
beard, to whom Virgil made him pay 
the utmost reverence, causing him to 
kneel and cast down his eyes the whole 
time that he was in his presence. This 
was Cato of Utica. He died a pagan 
and a suicide, forty-six years before the 
birth of Christ; yet we find him the 
divinely appointed warder of the outer 
circle to Purgatory. How and when did 
he come there? And what was to be his 
ultimate destiny at the Great Day when 
Time and Purgatory should be no more? 
The “Sacred Drama” affords no clear 
reply to these two questions, which, 
however, it is necessary to consider in 
order to judge whether Cato’s case is 
to be regarded as an exception to the 
above-mentioned principle that good 
pagans are not saved. 

Cary, in a well-known note on the 
passage which describes this appear- 
ance of Cato, says that “the commenta- 
tors, and Lombardi among the rest, 
might have saved themselves and their 
readers much needless trouble if they 
would have consulted the prose writ- 
ings of Dante with more diligence.” 
And he proceeds, in support of this 
criticism, to refer to certain well-known 
passages in the “Banquet.” But this 
criticism shows that Cary did not ap- 
preciate the difficulty which the com- 
mentators saw plainly, and which no 
reference to what is said about Cato 
in the “Banquet” will solve. The pass- 
ages in that work which Cary quotes, 
and others which he does not mention. 
and to which I propose hereafter to re- 
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fer, are indeed amply sufficient to ex- 

plain why Dante did not, place Cato 

with the other self-slain enemies of 

Ceesar in the jaws of Satan, or even 

with Piero delle Vigne and other sui- 
cides in the seventh circle of Hell; but 
they are by no means sufficient to solve 
the puzzles which exercise the commen- 
tators on Cato’s case. Why Dante 
should have selected a pagan, a suicide, 
and the enemy of the founder of the 
empire, instead of a repentant Christian, 
as the warder of the ante-Purgatory, 
how and when Cato was removed from 
the border of Hell, whether he is to be 
reckoned as among those who are ulti- 
mately saved, and, if not, what Dante 
supposes is to become of him when 
Purgatory ceases to exist-—-these puzzles 
are not fully solved by anything that 
Dante has written either in verse or 
prose. 

The admiration which, in the “Ban- 
quet,” he expresses for Cato’s character 
differs, not in kind but only in degree, 
and that not a very great degree, from 
that which he expresses for other 
worthy Romans from the beginning of 
the republic to the time of the Caesars. 
Yet he delivers him from Hell, without 
the justification of a legend of the 
Church, as in Trajan’s case, or of a 
theory invented by himself, as in that 
of Ripheus; and he gives to him, a 
pagan suicide. the high office of receiv- 
ing the souls that are brought to Purgo- 
tory by an angel of God from the Tiber, 
and of starting them upon that long 
course of toil and patient endurance 
which is to work out their salvation. 
This is a puzzle which the most “dili- 
gent consultation of the prose writings 
of Dante” does not solve. 

That Cato was at one time in Limbo, 
we learn from his own words addressed 
to Virgil. How and when did he pass 
from that place to the shore of Purga- 
tory? Scartazzini, in his commentary 
on this passage, assumes that it was at 
the time of Christ’s descent into Hell, 
and that he was removed from Limbo 
at the same time as the Patriarchs. 
But, if I might presume to question the 
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conclusions of that most learned and 
most lucid tommentator, I would ven- 
ture to suggest a doubt of the correct- 
ness of this view, for the following rea- 
sons: 

“I was,” says Virgil, “a novice in this 
estate” (that is to say, he had been 
about fifty years in Limbo), “when I 
beheld a Mighty One coming to us, 
crowned with token of victory” (that 
is, surely, with a garland of bays, and 
not, as Mr. Vernon in his interesting 


“Readings” says, with the cross). “He 
took from us the shade of our first 


parent” (and then follows an enumera- 
tion of Biblical patriarchs) “and many 
others, and made them blessed” (e 
fecegli beati); that is, “took them with 
him to Paradise.” This word “blessed” 
is the technical term throughout the 
“Sacred Drama” for souls in Heaven. 
It is, I believe, never applied to souls 
in any lower condition, not even to those 
in the earthly the highest 
region of Purgatory, much less to one 
who, like Cato, was only on its utter- 
most shore. On the contrary, the 
“blessed” are strongly contrasted by 
Virgil, when he first proposes to Dante 
to accompany him, with those in Purga- 
tory. “And then” (that is, after passing 
through Hell) “thou shalt see those that 
are content in the fire, they 
hope to come, be it when it may” (that 
is, afier a trial the duration of which 
uncertain, but which nevertheless 
must ultimately end—not, as Mr. Ver- 
non renders it, “whenever it may be the 
will of God”), “to the blessed folk.” 
And then he proceeds to explain that he 
is unable, and why he is unable, to con- 
duct him to that region. Spirits in 
Purgatory are styled fortunati, as being 
creatures whose condition is not finally 
settled, as having still much to undergo, 
being subject to much uncertainty, and 
dependent as to the length and severity 
of their trials upon much that they can- 
not foresee or control (such as the 
efforts made on their behalf by the liv- 
ing), but never beati. It would seem, 
therefore, that Dante, when he made 
Virgil describe the rescue from Limbo, 


Paradise, 


because 


is 
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did not contemplate Cato’s rescue as 
happening at that time. Moreover, 
Cato, when he was removed from 
Purgatory, was not removed in order 
that he might be taken to Heaven 
(“made blessed’’), but that he might be 
constituted the warder of the Outside 
Purgatory; and this was an office for 
which there would be no occasion 
until Christians had lived and died re- 
pentant. Lastly, the words which 
Dante puts into Cato’s mouth, when 
speaking of his removal from Limbo, 
aprear to me to indicate that his de- 
liverance was something separate and 
special. “Marcia,” he says, speaking 
of his wife, whom Dante had seen in 
Limbo, “was so pleasing in my eyes 
while I lived that whatever favors she 
would of me I performed. But now 
that she dwells beyond the evil river 
she can no longer move me, by that law 
which was made when I came forth 
thence.” There so far as I am 
aware, no indication in the “Sacred 
Drama” of any general law that souls 
in Paradise or in Purgatory (whether 
outside or inside the gate) should be 
wholly unmoved by the influence of 
souls in Limbo. On the contrary, Sor- 
dello, in the eighth canto of the “Purga- 
tory,” says that it will give joy to the 
spirits who are singing the compline 
hymn in the Flowery Valley to see 
Virgil (whom he knows) and Dante 
(whom he believes) to be denizens of 
Limbo. And I am therefore disposed to 
think that this “law’’ was a special con- 


is, 


dition made with Cato when he was 
taken from Heil on an occasion of 
special intervention, whether by an 


angel or otherwise, for the special and 
temporary purpose of receiving souls in 
Ante-Purgatory. 

But what was to happen Cato 
when that temporary office should no 
longer be required? Did Dante con- 
template that Cato should then return 
to Hell? Or did he destine him for 
Paradise? Scartazzini says that the 
words in which Virgil addresses him, 
“Death for liberty was not bitter to thee 
in Utica, where thou didst leave the 


to 














garment which at the Great Day shall 
be so bright,” prove that Dante con- 
templated his ultimate salvation. And, 
if that is so, Cato’s case would undoubt- 
edly be an exception to the principle 
that a good pagan is not saved, and a 
contradiction to the doctrine enunciated 
by the,Eagle, that the soul divorced 
from the body cannot repent and be 
saved. Dante does not suggest in 
Cato’s case any such special revelation 
as he supposes in that of Ripheus. And 
we are not at liberty to suppose it. For, 
had Cato, like Ripheus, had a special 
revelation, and, like him, died a Chris- 
tion, he would not have passed into 
Limbo. Perhaps Dante had not made 
up his own mind on the subject. There 
are many things in the “Sacred 
Drama” which he deliberately left ob- 
scure, many passages in which he ap- 
pears to desire to puzzle his readers. 
Perhaps the obscurity in which Cato’s 
“ase is shrouded is a symptom of that 
mental struggle between deference to 
the doctrine of the patristic schoolmen 
and desire for something more catholic, 
of which I propose to speak presently. 
However this may be, I am not satis- 
fied that the words on which Scartaz 
zini relies as showing that Cato was to 
be saved: are sufficient for the purpose. 
I am not convinced that Cato’s case is 


an exception to Dante’s general rule 
that good pagans are not saved. And I 


cannot but think it possible that, if 
Dante had declared the ultimate 
tiny of Cato, he would have felt con- 
strained, in obedience to the teaching of 
theology, to relegate him to Hell. 

Cato’s case, then, if it be an exception 
at all to the rule that good pagans are 
not saved, is the only exception through- 
out the “Sacred Drama.” And I think 
that I have perhaps shown good cause 
for doubt whether it is such an excep- 
tion. If it is not, the rule is absolute: 
“Extra ecclesiam nulla salus.” Dante, 
in his poem, accepts the law of the 
Church, as laid down in _ patristic 
theology, in all its terrible completeness, 
and conforms to it throughout his great 
work. 


des- 
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But does it satisfy him? Does it ex- 
press his genuine feeling? Can it be 
that his heart, so large and so tender in 
that narrow and cruel age, and his con- 
science, so honest and so sensitive in a 
time of general treachery and cynicism, 


are content with this doctrine? Does 
the consistently good life of a _ pre- 


Christian pagan really appear to him 
worthless, or rather worthy of ever- 
lasting misery? The answer is to be 
sought in his own writings. 

In the fifth chapter of the fourth 
treatise of the “Banquet,” Dante de- 
clares that worthy Romans, from the 
beginning of the Republic to the time of 
Cc. J. Ceesar, were “not human citizens 
of the State, but divine, whose patriot- 
ism was inspired by heavenly and not 
by human love.” He dares any one 
to maintain that the fortitude with 
which they sustained the severest trials 
and tortures for the commonweaith 
was the mere “outcome of human na- 
ture,” that sufferings could 
have been so endured without “divine 
assistance.” In measured but glowing 
language, breathing the spirit of true 
conviction, and so earnest that we can 


or those 


almost imagine him confronting and 
withstanding his great theological 
teacher St. Thomas himself, face to 


face, he challenges the assertion that 
these men were not, like Christian mar- 
tyrs, supported by “heavenly aid for 
the endurance of their sufferings.” It 
is impossible, he says, to regard the 
lives of such superhuman Italians as 
these without “seeing clearly that to 
their own natural goodness was added 
the light of the goodness of God.” 
They and their actions were the work 
of God’s own hands. 


The sentiments of Dante, as ex- 
pressed in the “Sacred Drama,” are 
necessarily dominated by theology. 


He could not write of Hell and Purga- 
tory and Heaven except under its guid- 
ance and in accordance with its 
trines. But in his prose writings he is 
free from dogmatic trammels and can 
speak with the voice of natural and not 
of ecclesiastical religion. He is, of 


doe- 
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course, always, whether writing in 
prose or in verse, a deeply religious 
man. But while in the “Sacred 


Drama” he writes as a religious Church- 
man, in the “Banquet” he writes as a 
religious layman. It is his lay mind, 
his unsectarian mind, his catholic 
mind, that recognizes the goodness of a 
pagan to be as much and as truly 
heavenly as that of a Christian, bursts 
through the fetters of dogmatic the- 
ology, and refuses to be satisfied with 
the husks of scholasticism. That this 
lay mind could not acquiesce in the 
ecclesiastical doctrine that good pagans 
are not saved, that he was continually 
asking himself such questions as 
“Where is the justice which condemns 
a man born in a remote part of Asia, 
such as the valley of the Indus, who all 
his life has had no opportunity of even 
hearing of the existence of Christianity, 
and who consequently, although, 
throughout his life, all his inclinations 
and his acts were good and sinless so 
far as human reason can perceive, dies 
unbaptised and without the Faith?” we 
learn from the address made to him by 
the Eagle in the nineteenth canto of the 
“Paradise;” and a disposition to revolt 
against this doctrine is suggested in 
many passages even of the “Sacred 
Drama.” although it is never through- 
out that poem allowed to take the form 
of overt opposition to the doctrine, but 
is severely restrained and not permitted 
to rise above the level of grief, pity and 
overpowering distress. Virgil, the im- 
personation, in that work, of human 
reason, is choked by emotion when 
speaking, in the third canto of the 
“Purgatory,” of Aristotle, Plato and 
other great men of antiquity, as lan- 
guishing in the border of Hell. Dante, 
when, at his entry into that region, he 
is told by Virgil that that is the place to 
which he is condemned for lack of bap- 
tism and of knowing the true God, 
says: “Great pain seized my heart when 
I heard him, because I perceived that 
folk of much worth were suspended in 
that Limbo.” And perhaps the most 
touching instance of this feeling is to 
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be found in the Mantuan legend of St. 
Paul visiting the tomb of Virgil at 
Naples and weeping at the thought that 
if this “greatest of poets” had lived but 
a little later he might have been con- 
verted and saved: 
Ad Maronis mausoleum 
Ductus, fudit super eum 
Pie rorem lacrime. 
Quem te, inquit, reddidissem, 
Si te vivum invenissem, 
Poetarum maxime! 
Such feelings as these would not in that 
age, if indeed in any, have been excited 
by the sight of merited punishment. 
They spring from the sense, however 
much it may be controlled or dis- 
avowed, of causeless and undeserved 
suffering. 

The Italians, says J. A. Symonds in 
“Revival of Learning,’ were the 
of European nations to emerge 
from mediseval bondage and become 
the apostles of Humanism for the 
modern world. And one of the causes of 
the powerful and undying interest that 
we take in Dante’s writings is that they 
show us in all its freshness, pure from 
the extravagance of later Humanists, 
the earliest stages of this process of 
evolution. Dante is the harbinger of 
the dawn of the great conflict: of medi- 
eval tradition with revived paganism. 
He is the first leader of that “passion- 
ate outgoing towards the ancient 
world” which, J. A. Symonds says, 
‘was one of the chief movements of the 
Renaissance.” 

If there is any truth in the observa- 
tions which I have made in the course 
of my examination of this first prin- 
ciple of Dante’s attitude towards 
paganism—namely, the principle that 
good pagans are not saved—if I am 
justified in thinking that while as a 
churchman he held that doctrine, yet as 
a layman he abhorred it, I think that 
this consideration will enable us to un- 
derstand how he could have reconciled 
this principle with that which I have 
ealled the second cardinal principle of 
that attitude—namely, that bad pagans 
are punished in the same manner and 


his 
first 
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degree as bad- Christians. His state- 
ments in the “Sacred Drama” of the 
hopeless condition of good pagans ap- 
pear to me to be reluctantly made, as if 
uictated to him by an irrestible and in- 
scrutable authority, and as if he had 
the greatest difficulty in bringing him- 
self to believe anything so shocking to 
the moral sense. But his descriptions 
of the punishments of bad pagans are 
written as if he cordially accepted them 
and sympathized with them. It is the 
language of the “Banquet,” and not 
that of the “Sacred Drama,” that to 
my mind explains this puzzle. If he 
had not really believed that goodness 
and badness were independent of doc- 
trinal tenets, he could not have pun- 
ished bad pagans in the same manner 
as bad Christians, or at any rate, could 
not have done it with so much appear- 
ance of satisfaction. If the Church re- 
quired him to hold the doctrine of the 
damnation of good pagans, she did not 
impose upon him, at all events in the 
explicit manner in which he handles 
them, the details of what constitutes 
badness in a pagan, or the mode in 
which it should be punished. She did 
not instruct him to place Capaneus on 
the “horrible sand” under the “swollen 
and slowly falling flakes of fire,” as a 
punishment for not submitting himself 
to those deities whom Virgil calls the 
“false and lying Gods.” She did not 
teach him to make Jason walk, in com- 
pany with Christian deceivers and se- 
ducers, in the eternal circuit, under the 
lash of demons. However much she 
may have condemned divination as a 
practice for Christians, who had had 
the mystery of Revelation and ali the 
scheme of Providence unfolded to them, 
she did not direct him to make the blind 
seer of Thebes, so well known to us by 
the striking part that he performs in 
Sophocles’s tragedy of “Q®dipus on 
the Throne,” pace everlastingly back- 
wards with distorted head in company 
with Michael Scot and the cobbler of 
Parma, for the sin of “wishing to see 
too far ahead.’ She did not tell him to 
measure out to Ulysses and Diomede 
the same suffering as to Guido da 
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Montefeltro. Still less did she call 
upon him to regard the guilt of Brutus 
and Cassius as parallel with that of 
Judas Iscariot, and to place those 
three sinners together in the very jaws 
of Satan. His treatment of the punish- 
ments of bad pagans is derived not from 
theological but from natural religion. 
While forced by his allegiance to the 
aictates of the Church to relegate good 
pagans to Hell, he does what he can, 
like an equitable judge, to mitigate the 
severity of the sentence of ecclesiastical 
law. Though constrained to banish 
them from the effulgence of Heaven 
and the radiance of the sun, he does not 
deprive them altogether of light, or 
plunge them in that foul, murky dark- 
ness which, to an Italian, was one of 
the chief horrors of the nether world. 
Ife gives to them a special hemisphere 
of brightness, shining perpetually over 
a restricted but well-illuminated region. 
Ile allots them many of the adornments 
and embellishments of medizeval com- 
fort and refinement—a “noble castle, 
seven times girdled by lofty walls, 
guarded all round by a_ beauteous 
rivulet,’: and having in its centre a 
“meadow of fresh verdure.” They 
stand or recline in groups on the 
“enamelled green,” wrapped in thought, 
or enjoying communion with the 
greatest poets, orators, philosophers, 
statesmen, heroes and heroines of antiq- 
uity, “neither sad nor yet gay,” gazing 
steadfastly, speaking calmly “with 
sweet voices,” and receiving him, when 
brought to them by Virgil, with all the 
grave courtesy of chivalry. Their only 
suffering is their hopeless longing for 
Heaven. The suffering is distinctly 
ecclesiastical. The mitigations are 
secular, natural, the creation of the lay 
mind, compelled to deliver the sentence 
of the higher tribunal, but accommo- 
dating that sentence, so far as it can, to 
the dictates of Humanism. But he 
feels that no such accommodation is re- 
quired in the treatment of bad pagans. 
They have offended against the natural 
law of right and wrong, and must take 
the consequences. 

It is, says J. A. Symonds, the variety 
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of spiritual elements in combination 
and solution that makes the psychology 
of Dante at once so fascinating and so 
difficult to analyze. This variety is due 
to the beginning of the revival of learn- 
ing, causing a confusion of influences, 
classical and medizval, Christian and 


pagan, and producing an imperfect 
blend of ecclesiastical tradition with 


idealized paganism. Many examples 
of this confusion will readily occur to 
the student of the “Sacred Drama;” 
and he will remember how they startled 
and interested him when he first began 
his readings in that wonderful poem. 
To a beginner in Italian literature it is 
surprising to find Dante putting into 
the mouth of an angel from Heaven, as 
in the ninth canto of “Hell,” words 
which imply that the resistance of the 
dog-fiend, Cerberus, to the raid of Her- 
ecules, was an act of opposition to the 
Divine Will; or to find a Florentine 
Christian made to say, as in the thir- 
teenth canto, that his native city is be- 
ing punished by Mars for displacing 
him as her patron in favor of St. John 
Baptist; or to read, as in the thirty-first 
canto, that Jupiter still reigns and 
threatens the giants with his thunder. 
This confusion dominates the whole of 
the first two parts of the “Sacred 
Drama.” Satan and Briareus, Nimrod 
and Niobe, Saul and Arachne, are found 
in company together as examples of 
pride going before a fall. The sayings 
and narratives of pagan poets, orators 
and historians are quoted or mentioned, 
as if they were of equal value and im- 
portance, for the instruction of Chris- 
tian souls striving in Purgatory to 
purify themselves from their besetting 
sins, not merely with the Scriptures of 
the Old Testament, but with the most 
sacred and most authoritative books of 
the New Testament. Angel voices pro- 
claim for their edification, at the same 
time and in the same tones, texts from 
“Cicero de Amicitia,” and from the 
Gospel according to St. Luke. The ut- 


terances of the tragic hero Pylades take 
rank with those of the Virgin, and even 
of her son himself in the Sermon on the 
Mount. 


The Virgin herself is classed 
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with Pisistratus as an example of self- 
restraint, and with Csesar as an ex- 
ample of energetic activity. But per- 
haps the most remarkable pagan epi- 
sode in the “Sacred Drama” is Virgil’s 
statement respecting the demi-goddess 
Fortune in the seventh canto of the 
“Hell.” 

“My son,” he said to Dante, as they 
stood side by side and gazed upon the 
zhastiy dance of the misers and prodi- 


gals, “now canst thou see the short- 
lived mockery of those possessions 


which are intrusted to Fortune, and for 
which the human race thus wrangles.” 
And, in reply to Dante’s inquiry: “What 
is this Fortune, which has the goods of 
the world in its clutches?” he tells him 
that she is a really existing super- 
natural being, in the nature of a god- 
dess demi-goddess, using these re- 
markable words:— 


or 


He whose knowledge surpasses all 
made the heavens, and gave them that 


which so directs them that every part 
illuminates every part, distributing 
equally the light. And so likewise for 


the splendors of this world He appointed 
a general administratrix and leader, who 
should from time to time transfer these 
vain possessions from one race to another 
and from one family to another, so that 
it is not within the limts of the wit of 
man to prevent it. This is the reason 
why one nation is in power and another 
in decay. It results from her decree, 
which is concealed like the snake in the 
grass [not, as Mr. Vernon renders it, 
“the decree of her who is hidden like a 
snake in the grass’—“‘lo giudicio di costei, 
che @ occulto”—it is the decree, not For- 
tune herself, that is concealed]. Your 
knowledge has no means of opposing her. 
She foresees, decrees and exercises her 
sovereignty as the other gods do theirs. 
There is no respite to the changes which 
she makes. It is necessary for her to be 
swift, for those whose turn has arrived 
come so thickly before her. This is she 
who is so greatly execrated even by those 
who ought to give her praise, but who 
perversely give her blame and ill repute. 
But she ever remains blessed, and takes 
no heed of that. Untroubled, she, with 
the other firstlings of creation, revolves 
her wheel and rejoices in her blessedness. 

















There is not a word in this that might 
not have been written three hundred 
years, or, for the matter of that, four 
thousand years, before Christ. Nothing 
more genuinely pagan can be found in 
any similar writing by any pre-Chris- 
tian writer of antiquity. It is the first 
great patch of paganism with which 


the reader of the “Sacred Drama” 
meets as he peruses that poem; 
and the first time that he reads 
it he is astounded to find, in a 


writer of that date and on those topics, 
so near an approach to Polytheism. It 
is not until he has obtained a wider and 
deeper knowledge of Dante’s works, in 
prose as well as in verse, that he sees 
that it is necessary, for a true apprecia- 
tion of his psychology, to take full ac- 
count of his paganism as well as of his 
Christianity. He was a sincere and 
loyal son of the Church; but he was, at 
the same time, an enthusiastic student 
of the ancient Italian authors. And he 
wis something more than a student of 
them. They were to him a revelation, 
a gospel. He believed in what they 
said. He realized and assimilated their 
narratives and their doctrines, as he did 
those of the evangelists and apostles, 
so that they became to him quite as 
much a part of his spiritual nature as 
the “Summa Theologiw,” or the text of 
the “Vulgate.” Indeed, it almost ap- 
pears as if he considered it as necessary 
for true godliness, if not for holiness, to 
read, mark, learn and inwardly digest 
the the Scriptures. He 
seems, to vary a celebrated saying, to 
have sought to call in the old world to 
the spiritual balance of the 


classics as 


redress 
new. 


PD. R. Fearon. 





From Temple Bar. 
AT THE COURT OF PELESU. 
CuHapTek III. 


‘The deed was done in the dark! 
A scuffle, a stab, a blow, 

A curse, a sob—and hark! 
The wail of a voice we know! 
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The patter of feet that flee, 
A body nerveless and stark, 
Foul sight for the stars to see! 
The deed was done in the dark.” 


At six o’clock one afternoon Jack 
Norris awoke from sleep. It was one 
of the pleasant customs of Pelesu, 
about this time, for no one who re- 
spected himself—that is to say, no rdja 
or other member of the leisured classes 
—ever to go to bed before six or seven 
in the morning, and as a consequence, 
the hour for rising differed widely from 
that which usual in more civilized 
communities. Jack’s work lay among 
the upper classes in Pelesu, so he had 
been forced to keep their hours if he 
wished to see anything of them, and he 


is 


was now quite accustomed to sleep 
through the bright day time, and to 


wake when the sunset was becoming 
faint and gloomy with the gathering 
shades of evening. 

A meal was served at seven, and an 
hour or two were passed in reading and 
writing. Then at about nine o’clock 
Norris sauntered out of his compound, 
and with one native boy at his heels, 
took his way up the village street. He 
halted at a Chinese shop, and bowing 
his head to pass under the low door- 
way—over which inscribed, in 
Chinese characters, the strangely inap- 


was 


propriate legend: “The Dwelling of 
Divine Repose”’—stumbled up a dark 


and narrow passage, which was more 
like an underground gallery in a mine 
than a portion of any dwelling-house 
such as white men are familiar with. 
The place was redolent of a thousand 
odors peculiar to the Chinese, but Nor- 
ris had subdued his nose long ere this, 
and the smells inseparable from native 
houses had almost ceased to annoy 
him. Arrived at the end of the passage, 
Norris pushed aside a dingy curtain, 
cloaking a doorway on his right, and 
entered a small, dark room, the sanc- 
tum of Su Kim, the Chinese trader to 
whom the house belonged. 

The room was more than half-filled 
by a raised platform or opium-bench, 
which served its owner indifferently as 
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bed, chair and table. su Kim was 
seated cross-legged upon this bunk, 


closely filling a long bamboo opium- 
pipe with the drug which he was cook- 
ing over a small lamp that stood by 
him, ready lighted for the purpose. 
The faint smell of roast coffee and 
chocolate, the odor of cooking opium, 
filled the room, as the drug swelled into 
blisters, or subsided like a bubble, as 
Su Kim toasted it at the end of a metal 
skewer. He was an old man, whose 
creased and wrinkled body was bare to 
the waist. His legs were cased in a 
pair of black silk trousers, very full and 
loose, and to the belt which secured 
them were attached a_ bead-worked 
money-pouch and a cluster of the silver 
hooks and prods such as the Chinese 
use for tickling and picking the insides 
of their ears. 

To the right and left of the room 
little octagonal tea-trays or stools were 
ranged against the wall, and a small, 
brown teapot, with tiny china cups 
without handles, stood on a wooden 
tray on the bunk. 

To the European eye, Su Kim’s sanc- 
tum was a sufficiently squalid place, but 
none the less it was one of the haunts 
selected by the élite of Pelesu in which 
to meet and gossip and exchange news. 
To-night, Norris found that he was the 
first to reach this place of general 
rendezvous, and as he seated himself 
upon one of the stools, and took the cup 


of tea which Su Kim handed to him, he 
began the conversation in the usual 
way. 


9 


“What is the news 

“The news is good,” replied Su Kim 
mechanically. “Hast thou heard of 
what befell Che’ Ah Ku and Li Tat on 
the night of the king’s feast? Thou 
hast heard that Li Tat is dead, and that 
the king has seized all that he pos- 
sesses, claiming the same fora debt. It 
is even so, and now that we are alone I 
will tell thee of Li Tat’s death. We 
Chinamen traders of Pelesu were all 
bidden to the feast of the king, and we 
all went. Che’ Ah Ku and Li Tat were 


told to eat from the same tray of food, 
but Che’ 


Ah Ku, fearing evil, ate 
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nought save only the rice and so es- 
caped death. But Li Tat ate unwarily, 
suspecting nothing, seeing that from 
childhood he had served the king faith- 
fully; but, Tian, he had waxed rich, 
and the king desired his possessions. 
No sooner had he returned unto his 
house than a great sickness fell upon 
him, by reason of the said food, and 
even before his eyes had closed in death 
the king’s treasurer came to his dwell- 
ing, and seized upon all his stores of 
money, and getah; and, as thou also hast 
heard, Che’ Ah Ku is faint with fear, 
for it is certain that he, too, is doomed 
and now he knows not in what way his 
death will fall upon him.” 

“Art thou sure of that 
sayest?”’ asked Norris. 

“Yes,” replied Su Kim—“yes, it is in 
truth as I say; but peace, Tian—some- 
one comes this way.” 

Presently the curtain was once more 
put aside, and a largely built, imposing 
looking man, dressed in gay-colored 
Malay clothes, with a short kris in his 
belt, and a long dagger, sheathed in 
wood, in his hand, stepped into the 
room. On his head was a handkerchief 
twisted into a peak; he had clumsy 
sandals on his feet, and the light 
caught the gloss on his cotton sdrong or 
waist skirt, to which a shining surface 
had been imparted by hard friction 
with a shell. This man was the Wato 
Bendahara Sri Stiawan, a cousin of the 
king, whom Norris knew well for a 
truculent, bullying fellow, with a loud 


which thou 


voice, a boisterous manner, and the 
heart of a little mouse. 
The conversation now turned to 


more indifferent topics, and by and by 
more chiefs dropped in and joined in 
the talk. The Ungku Mfda, a little- 
loved brother of the king, and a friend 
of Jack’s, was among the last to arrive, 
and shortly after ten o’clock the whole 
party, including Norris, adjourned to 
the BA&lai, or state hall. This was a 
large building abutting on the main 
street, and open to the air on all sides. 
It was raised some six feet from the 
ground on piles, and it was in this place 
that the greater portion of the evening’ 

















was wont to be spent in 
eating sickly sweetmeats 
bling. 

Norris and the chiefs had been seated 
in the hall some time, and sweetmeats 
in large quantities had just been pro- 
duced, when suddenly the quiet still- 
ness of the soft Malayan night was rent 
by peal after peal of shrill screamings, 
such as no throat but wat of a woman 
in misery or pain can produce. Jack 
started up, moved by that instinct 
which always prompts a white man, 
who is alone among natives, to take the 
lead in all emergencies. It is the in- 
stinct of the dominant race, and natives 
as a rule are well content to follow and 
obey on such occasions. The Benda- 
hira, however, put forth a restraining 
hand, and begged Norris to be seated. 

“*Tis but the howling of a dog,” said 
he, “and, moreover, thou knowest the 
custom, Tan: none may leave the Balai 
when food is served without they have 
partaken thereof.” 

Very reluctantly Jack sat down once 
more. Malay custom, he knew, was 
like unto the laws of the Medes and 
Persians, which altereth not. Quickly, 
he dipped his hand into the dish, ate a 
mouthful of sickly sweetmeat, com- 
posed in equal proportions of sugar, 
flour and egg, and then, swinging him- 
self over the edge of the verandah on to 
the ground beneath, he set off at a run 
down the village street. 

The night had been dark a few min- 
utes before, but now a ruddy moon was 
lying on the horizon, amid a bed of 
fleecy clouds. A broad line of light lay 
on the surface of the river, ribbed with 
the thousand ripples of the water, and 
the huts bordering the path down which 
Norris ran looked black and shapeless, 
and threw heavy, inpenetrable shadows 
across his way. A few hundred yards 
down the street a small knot of silent 
and terrified natives stood, pressing one 
against the other, half in and half out 
of the shadow. A black heap was 
dimly discernible in the shallow ditch 
that separated the huts from the path- 
way, and the continuous moans and 


gossiping, in 
and in gam- 
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sobs of a woman in sorrow broke upon 
the stillness. As Jack drew nearer, 
this black heap resolved itself into the 
body of a man, lying with all the 
abandon of death or of insensibility, 
with the form of a woman thrown pros- 
trate across it, her head and arms beat- 
ing the ground in all the restless, unre- 
strained grief of an Oriental. As Norris 
approached, and the woman caught 
sight of him, her cries broke out once 
more with redoubled energy, the peal- 
ing screams running up the scales till 
they broke on a note deafeningly shrill, 
which sent a thrill of almost pain 
through Jack’s nerves. The man was 
Che’ Ah Ku, and the wailing woman 
was Chik, his wife. 

“What thing is this?’ asked Jack, 
and the little group of Malays broke 
silence, all speaking at once, and each 
now offering a different explanation of 
the catastrophe. 

“He smote his head against the 
lintel of the door!” “He has fallen in a 
fit!’ “The madness of the pig (epil- 
epsy) has come upon him!” “He hath 
been attacked by a devil!” “An evil 
spirit hath laid hold upon him!” were 
some of the phrases which came, all in 
one breath, from the various on-lookers. 

Jack Norris was kneeling by the side 
of the unconscious Chinaman by this 
time, and the clamor of 
ceased, his clear young tones, speaking 
with the perfect Malay accent for 
which he was famous, fell upon the ears 
of the people, and hushed their noisy 
vaporings into the still silence of fear. 


as voices 


“This man has been stabbed,” he 
said—“stabbed at the very door of the 
king’s house. Where are the king's 


men who keep watch and ward here by 
day and by night? How chanced it that 
they saw nought of what passed, and 
why has no man aided this woman to 
earry her husband into his house?’ 
There was not a man in this crowd 
but was well aware, in his. heart of 
hearts, that Che’ Ah Ku had been 


stabbed at the king’s instance, but in 
Pelesu men who desired that their days 
should be long in the land knew better 
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than to say all that they thought. Jack 
Norris’s plain speaking filled them with 
fear, for even to listen to such things 
might be regarded as a crime, and one 
by one they slunk away. 

Aided by his own people, Jack then 
«carried the still unconscious Ah Ku into 
his house, and laid him on the opium- 
bench in the inner room. He had been 
badly mauled. A stab from a kris had 
pierced his upper lip, splitting it from 
the nostril to the gums, and knocking 
away all the front teeth of his upper 
jaw. The point of the blade had come 
out in the centre of Ah Ku’s left cheek. 
A second stab had struck him in the 
forehead above his left eye, but the 
steel had been stopped by the bone of 
the skull. This wound was a very 
clean one, and Jack’s keen eyes saw by 
its shape that it had been made by a 
kris with a ridged blade, such as only 
theking’s bodyguard were wont tocarry. 
Ah Ku had fallen backwards when he 
was stabbed, and as he lay upon the 
ground he had received several heavy 
blows on the chest from a wooden club, 
or some other similar blunt instrument. 

Jack pulled off his coat and rolled up 
his sleeves. Then he drove all the 
spectators from the room except Réja 
Haji Hamid, and set to work to do what 
he could to mend Che’ Ah Ku. He 
washed and dressed the wounds on Ah 
Ku’s forehead and cheek, put a couple 
of silk stitches into the severed lip and 
applied a compress to the injured 
chest.. He plied his patient with stimu- 
lants, and eventuaily had the satisfac- 
tion of restoring him to consciousness. 
Then, having given orders that he was 
to be tended carefully, and to be fed at 
regular intervals, he returned to his 
own house. 

Next day Ah Ku was better, and as 
soon as Jack had dressed his wounds, a 
statement was made, and taken down 
in writing, which gave Norris enough 
information to hang several of his most 
intimate acquaintances, members of 
the king’s bodyguard. Ah Ku had been 
sent for by the king’s treasurer upon 
some trivial pretext, and on his return 
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to his own house four men had leaped 
from the shadow of the king’s house, 
and had only ceased their attack when 
Ah Ku lay in the state of unconscious- 
ness which they mistook for death. 


Jack Norris now passed through some 
very weary weeks. He tended Ah Ku 
with elaborate care, and was rewarded 
by seeing the wounds heal up, though 
they left hard and ugly scars behind 
them. But the man continued to wax 
weaker and weaker, and Jack began to 
perceive that some internal injury, 
against which his homely doctoring 
was powerless to prevail, had been sus- 
tained. Very gradually Ah Ku lost 
strength, and Jack watched, with a 
keenness of anxiety which well nigh 
amounted to agony, the race which the 
ebbing life in his patient was running 
with the time which would bring with it 
the breaking of the monsoon and the 
re-opening of communication with the 
outside world. 

It was Jack’s object to cause Ah Ku 
to live until the mouth of the river 
should be once more open to ships. 
Then he would remove him to the 
neighboring British colony, where his 
appearance would be all that was 
needed to complete the long and heavy 
indictment against the king of Pelesu 
that was needed to justify the govern- 
anent in moving one more step forward. 
So Jack fought with death, eagerly and 
fiercely, day and night, heart and soul, 
as a man strives to stay the ebbing of 
a life he loves. His cheeks began to 
grow pale and lined under his deep sun- 
burn, and his eyes to shine unnaturally 
with anxiety and want of sleep, but 
still he carried on the fight, Chik striy- 
ing to aid him early and late. 

The king shut himself up in his rab- 
bit-warrens, and only once did Jack 
chance to meet him in the street. The 
king, in melancholy accents, full of ten- 
derness and compassion, asked anx- 
iously after Jack’s patient, and ex- 
pressed his well-feigned horror of the 
crime which had been perpetrated. 
Jack smiled grimly with that tight-shut 
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of his, and in equally dulcet 
and with an elaborate air of re- 
dropped into the ear of his royal 
friend a few sentences that burned like 
tire. He spoke in that subtle Malay 
language which lends itself so readily 
to the framing of soft sounding 
phrases, that mean so much more than 
they express. Had Jack’s words been 
analyzed, no man could deny that they 
were courteous and commonplace 
enough, but none the less both Jack and 
the king knew that an accusation of 
murder had been made against the 
ruler of Pelesu no whit less distinctly 
than if his Highness had been formally 
charged in the criminal’s dock. 

After this the king went to bed and 
apparently stayed there, for, if one 
might believe his messages, he was al- 
ways asleep or too sick to rise from his 
couch when Jack sought an interview 
with him. Speech with the king being 
thus rendered impossible, Jack wrote 
him a letter stating in unmistakable 
language that Ah Ku and his people 
would be removed from Pelesu to the 
colony as soon as communication by 
sea was re-established. No answer was 
received to this missive, but none the 
less Jack remained content. He had 
given formal notice of his intention, 
and he was determined to vindicate the 
right of a British subject to come and 
zo as he pleased, He was particularly 
anxious, however, to anything 
which could be regarded as the spirit- 
ing away of Che’ Ah Ku, and though he 
foresaw that trouble would not be un- 
likely to ensue, he had made up his 
mind that Ah Ku’s departure should be 
made openly and in the light of day. 

All this required nerve, for the people 
who thronged the court of Pelesu be- 
gan to look askance at Jack Norris, see- 
ing in him now the almost openly- 
declared enemy of their king. 

One night Jack went to the Balai, as 
he had been accustomed to do before 
Che’ Ah Ku was stabbed, but the looks 
of the réjas and chiefs which greeted 


mouth 
tones, 
spect, 


avoid 


his arrival showed him that for the 
time he was the reverse of “bien vu.” 
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The Bendahfira turned to him almost 
as soon as he was seated, and said, 
sulkily: 

“How fares it with that 
whom thou art tending?’ 

He knew Ah Ku’s name as well as he 
knew his own, but he spoke of the man 
contemptuously as a Chinaman because 
he wished to be nasty. Norris was 
somewhat nettled at the Bendahfra’s 
manner, and by the unfriendly faces 
around him, and he said in his heart he 
would make these men of Pelesu “sit 
up and snort!’ He knew, too, that his 
life was not over safe at this time, and 
his knowledge of Malay character told 
him that bluff and an ostentatious dis- 
regard of the dangers with which his 
path was beset was the best attitude 
for him to assume if he desired to pro- 
long his insecure lease of life. There- 
fore he answered in words such as no 
native would have dared to use, and in 
a manner which he knew would send a 
tremor through his audience. 

“Try to think for thyself,” he said, 
“how should a man fare who has been 
stabbed with knives?” 

He heard the men around him gulp 
and draw in their breath at the word. 
for the official contention at this time 
was that Che’ Ah Ku’s injuries had not 
been wrought by man. 

“Who says that Ah Ku was stabbed?” 
cried the Bendahara. 

“I say it,” returned Norris, “and all 
men say the ike who speak that which 
it is in their bellies to speak. Ah Ku 
was stabbed with knives at the door of 
the king’s house where the men of the 
king’s body-guard are wont to sit.” 

“How thou know?” cried the 
Bendahara excitedly. “There was i 
lath of bamboo projecting from the 
thatch and men say Ah Ku stumbled 
and fell against it!’ 

“Ah Ku _ does not 
cubits high,” answered Norris with a 
grin: “think once more, that thou may 
est find some better explanation.” 
Then he iaughed aloud, while his au 
dience shuffled uneasily, and the chief 
this stranger who seemed 


Chinaman 


dost 


measure. seven 


scowled at 
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not: to know what the 
might mean. 

“Then I say that it was a devil who 
did this thing!’ cried the Bendahara 
almost with a scream. 

“Thy words are very true,” answered 
Norris, and then rising his voice—“And 
mark ye, the devil that did this thing 
went on two legs, and was armed with 
a ridged kris. Perchance he borrowed 
the weapon from one of the king’s 
body-guard who are wont to sit at night 
on the spot where the deed was done! 
What profits it to seek for explanations 
when all men know the truth? And 
remember, though this thing was done 
in the dark, it has come into the light of 
day, and there may be mapy in this 
land of Pelesu who will live to pay the 
price of that night’s work, nor will it 
avail them aught if they strive to 
make Satan bear the burden of their 
evil deeds. I ask thy leave to depart!” 
And Jack dropped over the edge of the 
verandah, and left a flustered, awe 
stricken court behind him. 

This was one of many such adventures 
which thrust themselves upon Norris 
at this time. The knowledge that his 
life hung by a thread seemed to make 
him doubly reckless, and though he 
was very much alone, though he had 
no man of his own race to support 
him, the excitement of his life supplied 
him with all the stimulant he needed, 
and he learned to enjoy the risks he 
ran almost hourly. And thus the days 
slipped by until the monsoon broke and 
a vessel was reported as having en- 
tered the mouth of the river. 


fear of death 


CHapTer IV. 


“When blood runs slowly, when limbs 
wax weak, 
When life is ebbing away, 
\When lips, that of old were swift 
speak, 
Are silent for ever and aye; 
When the passing pain racks the wearied 
brain, 
When the death-rattle tears the chest, 
A man may rejoice at Azrael’s voice, 
And be glad to go to his rest. 


to 
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“But when on the brink of the grave we 
reel, 
Tho’ the soul to the body clings, 
And never a pang or a pain we feel, 
And our joy in all mortal things 
Is as keen as of old, yet the hour’s fore- 
told 
For our death by our foes decreed, 
The longing for life makes furious 
strife, 
And to die may be hard indeed.” 


Norris set off for the mouth of the 
river as soon as he learned that a ship 
had arrived. He travelled in a long, 
narrow, open boat, taking the steer-oar 
himself, while sixteen of his men bent 
to the paddles, to the accompaniment of 
a perfect tempest of shrill shouts and 
yells. The boat skimmed quickly over 
the water, and in an hour Jack found 
himself climbing up the port side of a 
dirty little steam “tramp,” and being 
received by the Malay captain and 
Chinese Chin-chu, or supercargo, at 
whose hands she ran many risks, and 
suffered terrible things every time she 
put to sea. As he boarded her, he saw 
certain of the king’s men scrambling 
into a boat moored on the starboard 
side, and he knew from this that the 
people of Pelesu had already done their 
best to prevent the ship from accepting 
Ah Ku and his people as passengers. 

This suspicion was soon amply con- 
firmed, for the Malay captain and the 
Chinese supercargo both flatly refused 
to run the risk of taking out of Pelesu 
persons whom the king desired to keep 
within his country. Norris had antici- 
pated this, however, and he proceeded 
to calmly explain that if the refusal to 
carry Ah Ku and his family was per- 
sisted in, the good ship Bang Ah Hong 
would shortly forfeit her license to 
carry passengers and would meet with 
stern disasters exceedingly unpleasant 
to her owners, After some further ar- 
guments the captain of the vessel gave 
in, and when Jack had exacted a 
promise that the vessel should not put 
to sea until he gave her permission to 
do so, he once more returned up stream 
to the capital. 














Arrived here, Jack set off on a round 
of afternoon calls. First he visited the 
Ungku Sunda, the king’s brother, who 
was on good terms with Norris, and on 
exceedingly bad ones with the ruler of 
Pelesu. To him Raja Norris explained 
that on the following morning he pro- 
posed to take Che’ Ah Ku and his 
family out of Pelesu. 

“Do not so!” cried the Ungku Sunda. 
“The king will never permit it. If 
thou dost persist thou wilt be slain, and 
when thou art dead I, too, shall perish 
at the hands of the king.” 

Norris laughed, and said that the 
Ungku Sunda had better lend him his 
aid in the removal of Ah Ku, since, if 
that failed, they were both, it would 
seem, like to be dead men before long. 
The Ungku Sunda, however, only re- 
iterated his entreaties to Norris to 
abandon his project, and bewailed the 
evil fate which he foresaw was like to 
overtake him and all connected with 
him. 

“What can one do said Norris, 
philosophically. “My words have gone 
forth. I have said that I would do this 
thing, and now behold the time is at 
hand.” 

Norris left the Ungku Sunda moaning 
over his evil fortune with tears and 
futile wringing of the impotent, irreso- 
lute hands, and betook himself te the 
Bendahara. 

“There will be trouble if thou dost 
attempt to remove Ah Ku,” said this 
chief—“there will be trouble, and thou 
and thine will be slain. But I pray 
thee leave a record behind thee that so 
the white men may know that I was 
ever thy friend.” 

The frank selfishness of this proposal 
set Norris laughing once more. He 
was in a thoroughly reckless mood, 
though his voice and manner showed 
no signs of excitement, and the humors 
of the situation pleased him. 

“If thou art my friend,” he said, 
“when the trouble comes all men will 
know it, for thou wilt stand by me. 
Therefore there will be no need of writ- 
ing or record to prove my friendship.” 
“But Tam a man devoid of power and 
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authority,” whined the Bendahara. “| 
cannot aid thee, but indeed I am thy 
friend.” 

“*He who is not for me is against 
me,’” translated Norris, and so saying 
he took his departure. 

He next visited Tumenggong, 
another great chief, who was famed 
for his prudence, but this worthy, hay- 
ing scented trouble in the air, had de- 
parted up stream to snare turtle-doves, 
thus to avoid all connection with what- 
soever might occur. 

Norris next went to see Tungku In- 
dut, the eldest son of the king, who was 
at this time at enmity with his father, 
and te him he repeated that at dawn 
on the following day he proposed to 
remove Ah Ku and his family. 

“Hast thou well considered this thy 
plan?” asked the prince. 

“Yes,” said Norris gravely—‘“I have 
considered it even to the end.” 


“And thy mind is made up,” asked 
the prince—“even though thou art 
aware that the king will visit thy 


action maybe with force?” 

“Yes,” returned Norris, “my mind is 
made up, and my word has gone forth.” 

“Then, if thou wilt follow my advice, 
remove Ah Ku by night, so that no man 
may know the hour of his departure.” 

“That I may not do,” said Norris; “I 
am no thief, removing by night the 
property of the king, thy father. Ah 
Ku and his people are British subjects, 
and all such come and go as it pleases 
them.-. At daybreak to-morrow I take 
them forth, and I come hither to tell 
thee my intention that all may be open, 
and that no man may say that I acted 
secretly or by stealin.” 

“Then I have no further word to say,” 
said Tungku Indut; “do that which 
thou thinkest right, but verily there will 
be trouble, and thy life will. pay the 
penalty of thy desire to oppose the 
king.” 

So Norris departed and returned to 
his house through the darkness, which 
had already fallen over the land. He 
had eaten no food since dawn, but his 
cravings of appetite were not yet to be 
appeased, for on his arrival at his house 
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he found two chiefs, messengers from 
the king, who brought him word that 
his Highness was waiting his coming, 
and desired urgently to have speech 
with him. 

In spite of all their protests, Norris 
bade all his men remain in the house 
and went alone to this interview with 
the hostile king. He knew that Pelesu 
was in an exceedingly excited state, 
and that the king would be glad of any 
pretext which would give rise to a quar- 
rel that might terminate in the murder 
of Jack and of his people. Anything in 
the nature of trouble that might have 
the appearance of being wholly uncon- 
nected with politics would, Jack knew, 
be very welcome to the ruler of Pelesu, 
and this, of all things, he was most 
anxious to avoid. Therefore he went 
alone, and the risk which he ran by so 
doing accorded with the somewhat reck- 
less mood that possessed him that even- 
ing. 

The king was awaiting Jack's coming, 
sitting upon a mat spread on the ground 
in front of the whitewashed bungalow, 
of which mention already been 
made. The open space in front of the 
house, and all approaches to it, were 
thronged with men, squatting humbly 
on the earth, after the manner of 
Malays when in the presence of their 
king, and the moonlight showed Jack 
that all present were armed to the 
teeth: and, moreover, the people of 
the neighboring villages, he noted, had 
been called in to the capital, a thing in 
itself so unusual that Jack needed no 
man to tell him that mischief was in- 
tended, and he felt instinctively that an 
appearance of absolutely light-hearted 
disregard to danger was at once the 
wisest and the safest air that he could 


has 


assume in the presence of this multi- 
tude of his enemies. 

“Hai, Mérah!” he cried, laughingly, 
to one burly native against whom he 
brushed in passing—‘“thou and thy fel- 
lows are in foree to-night!” 

The man scowled at him sulkily, and 
those near him turned round to watch 


him and Norris. 
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“It is true that we are in torce,” 
grunted Mérah. “It is said that the 


king desires to slay a tiger!” 

Norris knew well enough that there 
was no tiger in the vicinity, and that he 
was the person whose death the king 
desired to compass. 

“Have a care, Mérah,” he cried, with 
the same careless laugh on his lips. 
“Have a care, for tigers have claws and 
teeth wherewith to guard their lives.” 

All knew what this hint meant, and 
Norris had the satisfaction of seeing 
some approving and admiring looks on 
the faces of the crowd, for Malays love 
pluck, especially when it is garnished 
with a touch of swagger and a ready 
tongue. 

Norris squatted upon the mat oppo- 
site to the king, and noted with satis- 
faction that no man was seated within 
striking distance of his back. The king 
sat in silence, frowning at the mat 
which he picked with restless fingers. 
All the great chiefs were present, but 
for full five minutes no man spoke a 
word. At last Norris took the iniative. 

“It was told unto me that your High- 
ness desired to have speech with me. 
If this is not so, I would ask leave to 
depart, for 1 am hungry, having fasted 
all the day.” 

“Have patience for a Taian,” 
said the king. “There is a little matter 
on which I would speak with thee. It 
has been said that thou desirest to re- 
move Ah Ku.and his family from out 
this land of Pelesu. I place no faith in 


space, 


this report, for of a certainty it is 
false.” 
“No,” said Norris, “it is true. To- 


morrow at dawn I will remove these 
people from out of Pelesu. They de 
sire it, and, moreover, they are British 
subjects, wherefore no man may. re- 
strain their coming in or their going 
forth.” 

“But they are indebted to me,” said 
the king. 

“If it be that the debt can 
proved—for indeed this is the first time 
that I have heard tell of it—I will stand 
security for the silver, and it shall be 


so be 
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paid. But was it not to pay money due 
to Ah Ku that your Highness sent dia- 
monds to his house, which men say 
were thrown into the gutter?” 

Jack was young, and for the life of 
him he could not have kept back the 
gibe. 

The king’s face darkened till it was 
almost black, and the lines about his 
mouth deepened as he set his lips hard, 
while his breath came in short, sobbing 
gulps. When next he spoke his voice 
trembled with anger. 

“I care nothing for the money, as well 
the Tian knows, but I beg thee not to 
remove from Pelesu those whom, I tell 
thee, I will not lightly suffer to depart.” 

“I am heart,” said Jack; 
“verily my heart is sorrowful that I 
cannot do that which thou desirest.” 

“But, Tan,” almost shrieked the 
king, whose will had never before been 
opposed by living man—‘“but, Tan, 
thou dost not understand! I tell thee I 
will not suffer it.” 

“Full well I understand thy words,” 
said Norris; “it is my fate which is ac- 
since I cannot comply with 


sad at 


cursed, 
them.” 

“But J am ruler of Pelesu!” 
king. 

“That is indeed so, but Ah 
his people are subjects of the queen, 
the most high, the most great, and all 
her folk are free to come and go 
whithersoever they desire. I, too, am 
her servant, and it is laid upon me to do 
her bidding, and to aid her people to 
maintain their rights.” 

“Ah, truly,” said the king, changing 
his tone from angry protest to the 
dulcet note which heralds a sneering 
Malay remark of many meanings. “I— 
what am I, and what is my power? I 
have neither man, nor weapons, nor 
power, nor skill, nor state, whereas 
thou, Tan, art indeed well furnished 
with all that thou dost need in order 
to carry out the wishes of thy queen.” 

“It were better not to sneer, O king!” 
returned Norris, who did not altogether 
like the tone his adversary was assum- 
ing. “I and those who follow me are 


cried the 


Ku and 
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few and weak, a little thing to swal- 
low, like the bait that killed the shark. 
We are, as it were, the shadow, but the 
substance, which hath cast us before 
it, hath subdued many lands. Thou art 
powerful to-night, thy men are many. 
mine are few, but our talk is not of 
these things. I have said that Ah Ku 
shall be removed from out Pelesu if he 
lives till morning, and if I also live, 
and this thing I will surely do.” 

“But, Tian, wilt thou not hearken to 
reason? I pray thee do not this thing. 
If thou dost so desire, take the woman 
Chik into thy own keeping. I will not 
harm her. Let her live within thy 
house, but I cannot suffer her to leave 
Pelesu.” 

“There is a saying of the men of an- 
cient days: ‘Set not a snare and then 
thrust thy head into it... My house is a 
house for men, and no could 
dwell there without a scandal arising. 


woman 


Moreover, Chik will also go to the 
colony with Ah Ku.” 
“Is that thy last word?” asked the 


king. He was growing weary of dash- 
ing against this stone wall of resolu- 
tion, which all known means of persua- 
sion seemed powerless to break 
through. 

“It is my last word, and I am hungry, 
wherefore I would ask leave to depart.” 

“But understand that I cannot suffer 
this thing!” cried the king, as a parting 
shot, but Norris arose and made his way 
through the crowd without replying. 

As he passed back to his own house 
he called in at Che’ Ah Ku’s dwelling 
and found his patient very feeble and 
weak, but as anxious as ever to depart 
from Pelesu upon the following morn- 
ing. Norris gave orders as to the food 
which was to be given to Ah Ku at 
stated intervals all through the night, 
and Chik promised to keep watch her- 
self by his bed till dawn. 

Then Norris went to his house, and at 
once fell to upon a large meal of curry 
and rice, to which he did the most 
ample justice. He was very hungry, 
having fasted many hours, and though 
people are apt to wonder how a man 
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can have any stomach for food when 
he goes in danger of his life, experience 
seems to show that a prolonged mental 
strain often whets the appetite even 
more keenly than does mere bodily 
exertion. 

The meal over, Norris rolled a cigar- 
ette thoughtfully, and then called all his 
people about him. 

“Things are in this wise,” he said. 
“The king has sworn that he will not 
suffer Ah Ku and Chik his wife to be 
removed, and I have said that I will aid 
them to depart. There will be trouble 
at dawn when we seek to escort these 
people to the boat, and it may well be 
that few of those who follow me will 
remain alive. Therefore think well. 
If there be among you any who fear the 
risk, you have my leave to depart hence 
to-night. But may the curse of God 
Almighty blight the soul and body, 
heart and brain and vitals of the man 
who elects to follow me to-morrow and 
fails in the hour of need. Give me your 
answer that I may hear.” 

“The Tan speaks for us both,” cried 
Raja Haji Hamid. He had seated him- 
self behind Norris, for he did not wisk 
to be regarded by the other Malays as 
one who had any choice in the matter. 

“Tan,” said an old man, speaking 
for his fellows, whose eyes glistened, 
and whose teeth flashed white in the 
many lights, as the excited faces 
thronged behind the spokesman, “we 
all have eaten thy rice, and worn gar- 
ments of thy giving in the days of thy 
ease. Now trouble has come, we will 
follow thee, not only unto death, but, if 
God wills, unto the very Lake of Fire. 
I speak for all my fellows. Come—let 
us make ready our arms against the 
morrow.” 

“It is well,” said Norris, and whist- 
ling to the tune of “There's another 
jolly row down-stairs,” which seemed 
to him to be wonderfully appropriate 
to the circumstances, he turned into 
the living-room. 

Shortly afterwards two chiefs were 
ushered in. They were friendly to 


Norris, and came from the sultan to try 
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if persuasions could not, even now, 
cause the fool-hardy, strong-willed 
white man to forego his purpose. 

“What profits it to talk further?’ 
said Norris, when he had heard all they 
had to say, and had listened patiently 
to their gloomy forebodings of sudden 
and violent death. “If we spoke to- 
gether until dawn, I could not recall 
my words, nor would if I could.” So 
his visitors returned sorrowfully to 
their king. 

“It is enough,” said 
Pelesu to his assembled chiefs. 
a Kafir, an infidel, and all such 
know not the fear of death, for 
they believe in no life to come, 
nor dread the fires of the terrible 
place of which they are the everlasting 
fuel. For me, I go a-hunting, but I 
leave this matter in your hands, and ye 
shall not suffer Ah Ku and Chik to 
leave Pelesu. The king will be absent 
when the deed is done, and so he knows 
nought of what occurs.” 

The chiefs lifted up their fingers in 
silent homage. With them to hear was 
to obey. No man thought of protest- 
ing, or blaming their monarch for his 
selfish policy, and half an hour later the 
king was being paddled up the river in 
his boat by a few of his youngest and 
least warriors. The more experienced 
men were needed for the work which 
to-morrow’s dawn would see. 


the ruler of 
“He is 


It was ten o’clock at night before 
Jack Norris sat down at his desk to 
write what he believed was to be his 
posthumous despatch. He knew that 
after his death the good people of 
Pelesu would seek to justify the murder 
by the fabrication of some lying story, 
which should attribute to the event 
causes wholly disconnected with poli- 
tics; wherefore it was absolutely neces- 
sary, from his point of view, that a true 
record of events should, sooner or later, 
fall into the hands of those of his own 
people who might hereafter come to 
gather up his bones. 

He wrote calmly 
cigarette between 


steadily, a 
pausing 
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his lips, 


























every now and again to seek the word 
he wanted, or to listen to the “run” of 
a sentence. His mind was working 
with more than its usual activity, and 
he flattered himself that the despatch 
would do him credit, though at a date 
when he would no longer be at hand to 
profit by it. The absolute certainty of 
his conviction that he had only a few 
more hours left him in which to live 
was present at the back of his mind 
during all the time that he sat writing, 
but it only served to throw the other 
facts with which he was dealing more 
clearly into relief. The knowledge of 
an imminent danger, which is also per- 
fectly certain to end in death, has a 
curiously numbing effect upon the 
nerves, and fear for the time seems to 
stand and gaze instead of rushing in 
with its cruel claws to tear and rend 
the soul. 

When the despatch had been drafted, 
revised and finally signed, Norris be- 
gan a letter to his mother. He told her 
the facts of the position in which he 
then found himself, of the certainty he 
felt of death on the morrow, and wound 
up with a few simple words of love and 
thankfulness for her sweet love to him. 
He added a word or two of sorrow for 
the grief his death would bring, but he 
was conscious all the time that he re- 
viewed his case dispassionately, 
though in some unexplained way it was 
that of a third person, the pathos of 
whose death had no power to move 
him to tears or sentimentality. Then 
he wrote a short line to his little sister. 
But here things were different, for he 
knew that she had not the strength to 
bear his death with the resignation 
which his mother would show, though 
perhaps the latter loved him the more 
dearly of the two. His words conjured 
up his sister’s piteous weeping face, 
and the despair which his death would 
bring to her wide, soft eyes. He 
finished the letter with a sob, and from 
pure inabilty to go on with it. For the 


as 


first time that night he felt heartily 
sorry for himself and for the distant 
hearts that loved him. 
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In a moment, however, he pulled him- 
self together, and having placed his 
papers in the hollow of a bamboo, he 
hid it carefully in the thatch of his 
house. A small boy, whose tender 
years would probably serve to save his 
life, was bid to mark the spot, so that 
he might show it to the white men who 
would come to Pelesu when Norris was 
dead and gone. 

All this occupied nearly four hours, 
and at two o’clock Jack went to the 
bathing platform at the back of his 
house in order to take a dip in the river 
before lying down tosnatch a fewhours’ 
sleep. He was just preparing to un- 
dress when one of his natives came to 
the door of the kitchen, which looked 
out upon the river, and said:— 

“Tian, a man hath come from the 
house of Ah Ku, praying thee to go 
thither speedily!” 

“What is it?” asked Norris. 

“Thy servant knows not,” replied the 
man. 

Norris snatched up a sword, and cry- 
ing to Raja Haji Hamid to follow him, 
ran down the street in the direction of 
Che’ Ah Ku’s house. Presently the 
night wind bore to him a shrill, despair- 
ing keening, which he knew meant 
death, and on entering Che’ Ah Ku’'s 
house he found Chik prostrate across 
the corpse of her husband, wailing as 
only a native woman can when the hor- 
ror of death, and the loss of one who is 
very dear, have freshly smitten her. 
Ah Ku had died while Chik sat by and 
tended him—died of the shattered ves- 
sels in his chest which all Jack's care 
had been powerless to heal. 

Chik screamed and fainted, recover- 
ing to fall once more upon the corpse, 
whispering little vain words of love to 
ears that could not hear, and showering 
caresses upon hands, feet and face that 
had ceased to feel for ever. Jack knew 
that until the elaborate burial rites of 
the Chinese had been complied with, 
Chik would refuse to leave her dead, 
and that all thoughts of removing her 
to the colony must, for the present, be 


abandoned. He assured himself that 
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death had resulted thus opportunely 
without the aid of poison or other foul 
play. Then he turned away with his 
spirit suddenly relaxed from the ten- 
sion to which it had been strung all 
through the night, and with a curious 
appreciation of the bathos with which 
his adventure had ended, causing some- 
thing akin to disappointment in his 
heart. He knew now that the British 
government would annex or “protect” 
Pelesu before the year was out; he felt 
that he had played his part unflinch- 
ingly, and in his heart was both pride 
and some measure of surprise at what 
he had done in the hour of danger. But 
he realized, also, that the whole affair 
had terminated in too unsensational a 
manner for much credit to be reaped 
by him, when such of the facts became 
known as the government would even- 
tually learn from his own modest report 
of his proceedings. 

Then on a sudden it was 
upon him with something like a shock 
that his life had been saved in the very 
nick of time, and the fear of death, 
and of the peril in which he had stood, 
a fear to which he had been a stranger 
all the night, fell upon him unexpect- 
edly, and shook him with a tremor 
which made him ashamed. Presently, 
he was startled from his reverie by 
Raja Haji Hamid, whose very presence 
he had forgotten, swearing softly under 
his breath. 

“What is it?” asked Jack. 

“Ya anah, Than,” sighed Raja Haji. 
“T have dreamed the long night through 
that now indeed I should once more see 
shrewd blows given, and the red blood 
running free! Verily .my fate is an 
evil fate! And when I looked upon the 
so beast-like body of this Chinaman, 
whose inappropriate death hath robbed 
us of our play, and marred the playing, 
I could in my wrath have spurned it 
with my foot!” 

Jack Norris laughed softly, but his 
ugly face wore a look of unwonted 
tenderness, and his thoughts were with 
his little sister far away in sheltered 
England, into whose eyes, as he saw 
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them in imagination, the light of youth 
and happiness had once more returned. 
And thus the British government took 
charge of the destinies of the land of 
Pelesu. 
[THE END.] 


From The Speaker. 

SETTLEMENTS AND SOCIAL REFORM. 

There are certain occasions which 
seem to call forth, more appropriately 
than any party conflicts, Mr. John Mor- 
ley’s distinctive characteristics — his 
thoughtful dignity of utterance and the 
delicacy of his literary touch; and one 
of these occasions was offered lately by 
the opening of the Passmore Edwards 
Settlement in Tavistock Place. The 
new settlement is, of course, based on 
the precedent set by Toynbee Hall. It 
owes its existence largely to the efforts 
of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, who, in the 
fine compliment of Mr. Morley, has 
shown how well she _ realizes that 
“fame with men” is but an “ampler 
means to serve mankind.” It is des- 
tined to work on unsectarian lines, 
though encouraging what may be called 
the literary study of religions, and its 
efforts are to be directed mainly to pro- 
moting education in the widest sense, 
and to stimulating social life. The 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, and the associa- 
tion of working men and women stu- 
dents, who formed the original nucleus 
of the institution in Gordon Square. 
have now expanded into a more impos- 
ing body, bent on extending their influ- 
ence and their aims. Mr. Passmore 
Edwards has with praiseworthy mu- 
nificence supplied the means for giving 
to this group of workers a spacious and 
imposing home; and with a Balliol Fel- 
low to direct it, and with Mr. Morley 
to give it an eloquent send-off, the new 
settlement for the west-central and 
northwestern parts of London has 
started auspiciously on its promising 
career. 

The movement which is producing 
these settlements in London is a new 
note and a strong note of our time. No 








doubt the spirit at the root of it is a 
spirit common to many ages and com- 
munities of men. But this glowing de- 
sire for social service, shown more es- 
pecially in the many efforts that are be- 
ing made to humanize the great cities 
in which we dwell, is in many of its 
attributes a modern thing. It is 
widely different, we venture to think, 
from that which inspired the Utopias 
of which saints and sages in the past 
have dreamed. The ideal common- 
wealths of Plato and of More, of 
Berkeley and of Coleridge, implied, we 
think, not only a yearning for a better 
state of things, but a profound com- 
plaint against the state of things about 
them, a sense of powerlessness to set it 
right, and even a desire to cast it from 
them as quite irreconcilable with their 
high theories and desires. The mod- 
ern ideal is less wistfully ambitious, 
but it is also less helpless and remote. 
It makes no attempt to cast the old 
world and its laws behind. It accepts 
the conditions about it. It even admits 
that the mischief lies not in those con- 
ditions so much as in our own neglect; 
not in the rules and theories which con- 
trol us, but in our failure to apply them 
well. It calls on its disciples to discard 
distant Utopias and to do the obvious 
work which lies at hand. No doubt, on 
their political side, these modern 
schemes approach the old Utopias, in 
their ideals of dignity and leisure, in 
their yearnings for the fellowship of 
men. But in many respects, though 
Mr. Morley would not allow it, they re- 
semble far more the monastic theory; 
they have more of the practical crusad- 
ing vigor of the friars than of the phi- 
losopher’s abstract dreams about them. 
We would even go further than that. 
We believe it will be found that in the 
poorer districts of London these settle- 
ments succeed the better the more 
nearly they approach to the methods of 
the friars. It goes against our preju- 
dices to confess it. We believe the 
principle on which a settlement like 
Toynbee Hall is based—the principle, 
as Mr. Morley puts it, of men and 
women, engaged perhaps in their own 
callings, living together as_ fellow- 
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workers, without gushing or priggish- 
ness or patronage, without exhortation 
or sermonizing—to be thoroughly whole- 
some and good. But we fear that ex- 
perience is already teaching that such 
settlements cannot compete in influence 
with those which follow more nearly 
the example of the monks. The truth 
is that to make a settlement of this 
kind homogeneous, to give it that 
power and enthusiasm which alone can 
touch the heart and win the homage of 
the people, it must have a defin.te force 
behind it, it must make a definite ap- 
peal. Religion, especially when garbed 
in the dress of the ascetic and helped 
by emotional display, supplies’ the 
power it wants. Personal influence of 
a commanding kind may for a time 
supply it too. But without some such 
force behind them, even the best of so- 
cial enthusiasms are apt to lose their 
hold upon the people’s mind. We are 
not sure that the social work which the 
members of these institutions under- 
take—the work of managing schools, of 
directing charities, of improving the 
administration of the poor-law, of en- 
couraging thrift, of serving on vestries, 
on clubs and on committees, of taking 
the lead in local affairs in districts like 
the south and east of London, where 
local leaders are sorely needed—would 
not be most effectively performed by 
individuals living separate and apart. 
We believe that men who have begun 
their social work as residents at Toyn- 
bee Hall have sometimes found that 
they could pursue it more successfully 
by leaving Toynbee Hall and by going 
to live as ordinary residents in the dis- 
trict near. Men and women who take 
up work of this description are, we feel 
sure, the last people to assume the airs 
of patrons or of prigs; but whenever a 
settlement is planted for the improve- 
ment of a district, there is always to be 
considered the point of view of the pop- 
ulation which has to be improved, and 
it is not unlikely that they will be at 
first on their guard against their bene- 
factors, and a little apt to suspect prig- 
gishness and patronage where no such 
intention or idea exists. 

We do not, however, wish to write 
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ungraciously of institutions which un- 
questionably are doing admirable ser- 
vice in our midst. The real use of a 
spacious building like the new Pass- 
more Edwards Settlement is that it 
forms a home and a headquarters for 
all the social effort of the neighborhood. 
It provides a hall, a library, class- 
rooms, committee-rooms. It provides 
teaching of the highest and most valu- 
able kind. It provides a meeting- 
ground for people who would otherwise 
have none, a centre of activity, and 
what is not less necessary, a centre of 
amusement, for all the energetic spir- 
its of the district. It may help to raise 
tne standard of society and to found 
friendships of a deep and noble kind. 
It may help to break down trivial social 
barriers and to promote good-fellowship 
between different grades of men. The 
real way to look at these institutions 
and to appreciate their value is, we 
think, to regard them as transitory ar- 
rangements, as stepping-stones to some- 
thing else. They will serve to educate 
the community, not only those who 
come to learn, but also those who come 
to teach, in the meaning and intricacy 
of social work. and will open the eyes 
of enthusiasts to the vast responsibility 
which it involves. These settlements 
will thus become training colleges for 
the social leaders of the future; and 
there is certainly no branch of knowl- 
edge which is supposed at first to be 
more simple, and which is really more 
difficult and complex, than the vague 
but arduous duty of regenerating the 
London poor. It is not, however, by in- 
stitutions, but by men and women, not 
by societies, but by individual effort, 
that the best work in this direction will 
be done. The true basis of all philan- 
thropy lies in personal service, based 
on economic study of the widest and 
If these 


most thorough-going kind. 
great institutions are regarded as a 


means of educating the public into a 
course of conduct which will render in- 
stitutions needless in the future, they 
eannot fail to serve a noble purpose, 
and to help materially towards the 
building up of character on what Mr. 
Morley calls its threefold foundation— 
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a love of justice, of mercy and. of 
truth. 





From La Lecture, 
HERMENGARDE. 

Viscount Bonnereuil, an insignificant, 
soured old gentleman; the viscountess, 
melancholy and pious; and their three 
daughters—the eldest, Hermengarde, 
handsome and haughty; the other two, 
Anne and Catherine, full of life and 
fun—lived with the Marquis of Signerol 
in the unpleasant position of poor rela- 
tions. 

Poor relations are not rare in the 
Faubourg Saint-Germain, that world 
where fortunes of necessity are daily 
on the wane, rarely on the increase, 
unless by marriages with financial or 
commercial magnates; marriages not 
now so exceptional as formerly, yet 
still not by any means the rule. 

The whole family connection had 
taxed their ingenuity to provide some- 
thing like a living for the troublesome 
viscount, his wife and daughters. The 
Marquis of Signerol had offered them, 
in his ancient town-house on Saint- 
Dominic street (the classic mansion at 
the further end of the grounds, with 
its vast entrance, stone steps and lofty 
windows), a suite of rooms, in the top 
story, it is true, but convenient enough, 
and even imposing in appearance; a 
younger son’s lodgings. He supplied 
them, besides, with fuel and light. The 
marchioness every season dressed the 
three girls. Other relatives presented 
them on their birthdays with enough 
for their toilet and pocket-money. I 
omit many other little gifts, for the 
Bonnereuils were somewhat importu- 
nate. 

They begged, of course, with remark- 
able dignity, with the air of people who 
consider the ‘respectability of their 
mode of life the concern of the whole 
quarter; and who hold out their hands 
in order to support a principle. Thus 
they lived, on their five thousand francs 
income, increased by donations of at 
least an equal amount, comfortably 




















enough on the whole, but complain- 
ingly, with looks of protest and of dis- 
satisfaction. 

For grievances are easily found when 
you look for them. The luxurious life 
of their wealthy cousins hurt them. 
The Signerols were kind, and invited 
them to family dinners, and to almost 
all their evening parties, But the three 
sisters could not wear new dresses as 
often as fashion demanded, and that 
embittered them. When they came 
home from a walk, at the reception 
hour, the long row of carriages at the 
gate, and on the broad stairway the 
fashionable elegance, forbidden them, 
made them heart-sore with envy. 
“Sometimes the marchioness, to do 
them a pleasure, lent them the landau 
for a drive with the young Signerols, 
two lads with brown legs and big round 
collars. Then the three sisters would 
feel terrified lest they should be taken 
for governesses. In a word, all the 
kindness shown them reminded them 
only the more of their position as poor 
relations. 

Moreover, at home they had their 
father’s ill-temper to bear. By con- 
tinual allusions, by gestures, by his 
very attitude to them, he reproached 
them with not being boys. The birth 
of these three girls, one after another, 
had been a threefold disappointment. 

A son! if he had only had a son! A 
son, he would often explain in their 
presence, would have rescued them all 
from their misery. At least a son 
would have found no difficulty in 
marrying money. He would have been 
able to sell his name at a good figure 
to some rich banking or commercial 
heiress, only too glad to pay the sum 
required. But what could one do with 
three dowerless girls? They must be- 
come old maids or nuns. 

The eldest, Hermengarde, had gradu- 
ally come to recognize the truth of these 
sayings. A beautiful brunette, ener- 
getic, haughty, determined to get her 
share of life, wherever she could find 
it—in her, under the graceful elegance 
of the well-bred girl, the warlike, force- 
ful ardor of her ancestors seemed to 
live again. 
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Her poverty disgusted her. Of what 
use was their name by itself? Was not 


the true noble, originally, the man who 
was strong enough to take and keep? 
If a name is a commodity, why not sell 
her own (since often enough the wife’s 
name is added to the husband's)? Why 
should she not sell the advantages rep- 
resented by her birth, her family con- 
nections? A good bargain would, of 
course, be harder for a daughter to 
make than fora son. But it would cost 
nothing to be on the lookout. There- 
fore she kept on the lookout. 

About the same time Krnest Fous- 
sard, proprietor of a refinery and two 
factories of animal-black, of three 
newspapers and four concert halls, dis- 
covered on taking stock that he had 
reached his twentieth million. Married 
to a former ‘family-hotel manager 
with savings, left a widower while still 
a young man, he had been in no hurry 
to marry again. 

Now, however, that his fortune was 
made, now that he had everything— 
town house, picture gallery, an historic 
castle in the country—now that he had 
received the conservative nomination 
and had been elected deputy, now espe- 
cially that he was close upon fifty, the 
idea suggested itself of marrying a 
woman who could bring him the only 
thing he lacked: a noble name to add 
(by permission of government) to that 
of Foussard, and sooner or later, after 
difficulties foreseen and reckoned upon, 
an entry into the mysterious, inaccess- 
ible world of the Faubourg Saint-Ger- 
main. 

Both being on the lookout, Hermen- 
garde and Ernest Foussard met at 
last. 

It was at a charity sale, where he 
paid her a thousand francs for a pair 
of sleeve buttons. He had made in- 
quiries and knew that the lovely girl 
had nothing but her great name and her 
great eyes. 

Some days later he sent the pretty 
saleswoman five hundredweight of 
sugar and an enormous bale of cloth- 
ing and linen “for her poor.” 

The viscount wrote to thank him. 
The week following Foussard pre- 
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sented himself squarely 
nereuil’s. 

He was received, and saw 
garde for the second time. 

He came back. 

I pass over the details. 

Ernest Foussard and Hermengarde 
had understood each other at the first 
glance. Each played with admirable 
discretion and seriousness the part be- 
longing to each. 

Foussard delighted the viscount by 
the purity of his monarchical senti- 
ments, and won the viscountess by the 
purity of his religious ideas. 

At the end of three months he pro- 
posed. 

The viscount was very dignified :— 

“Sir,” he said, “I regret your expres- 
sion of a desire which our principles 
compel us to meet with a decided and a 
formal refusal. I regret this, I say, for 
you have won my esteem.” 

“At least,” replied Foussard, “grant 
me one favor. Be good enough to con- 
vey my proposal to Mile. Hermengarde. 
If she, too, refuses, my grief will be 
profound; but as then I shall be certain 
that no hope remains, I think I shall be 


at the Bon- 


Hermen- 


better able to overcome my unhappy 
love. It will be my consolation to 
know that it is at her wish that I 


withdraw.” 

“Sir,” said the viscount, “your heart 
at least is noble; what you have just 
said is proof sufficient of the refine- 
ment of your feelings.” 

When the viscount brought the news 
to Hermengarde she said simply :— 

“At last!” 

She added:— 


“The Signerols wili turn up their 
noses!” 

“You accept him, then?’ asked the 
father. 

“Don’t I! ... I've had wretchedness 
enough! Besides, consider. Only this 


year have not cousin Sillery, the little 
prince of Castelfidardo and the old 
count of Artenay married three Jew- 
esses?” 

“That is not the same thing,” said her 
mother. 

Hermengarde went on:— 
“Why. M. Foussard can a title 


get 
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from the pope when he likes! And, if 
he likes, he can be legally Foussard- 
Bonnereuil, and presently—for _ short- 
ness and convenience—he can drop the 
Foussard. You know all this as well 
as I do.” 

“And if I refuse my consent?’ said 
the viscount. 

“I am twenty-two, father. I shall 
gently compel you, and I am sure you 
love your daughter so well that you 
will not have the heart to be angry.” 

“Daughter, you amaze and distress 
me exceedingly.” 

“Your language is unbecoming your 
position,” added her mother. 

All of which did not prevent the vis- 
count from writing to Ernest Fous- 
sard:— 

“Monsieur, it is my duty to inform 
you that, to my extreme surprise, my 
daughter has favorably received your 
proposal. I must confess that I did my 
best to induce her to change her mind. 
But the feelings you have inspired her 
with are such that she declared herself 
ready, if necessary, to take legal steps 
to compel my assent. That is the posi- 
tion. I entreat you to allow a father 
overwhelmed with grief time to re- 
cover his tranquillity.” 

When the viscount told the Signerol!s 
of Foussard’s proposal, and Hermen- 
garde’s acceptance, the marquis and 
the marchioness made a great outcry. 
They declared that the very idea of 
such a marriage must be horrible to a 
person of gentle birth. The viscount 
agreed with them; but they went too 
far; they vowed that they would not 
permit that Foussard, “that creature, 
that wretch,” to set foot again in the 
house. Against this the viscount pro- 
tested; angry words were exchanged; 
the viscount parted from them ab- 
ruptly, in an aristocratic fury. Next 
day he removed his wife, daughters 
and all his belongings to a lodging in 
the Rue de Bac. 

There was consternation throughout 
the whole Faubourg. Of course, this 
was not the first mésalliance. Quite 
so; but there had been too many of 
them in recent years. Besides, this one 
was too shocking. That Foussard was 




















particularly objectionable; he was 
money in all its naked repulsiveness. 
He had grown rich too quickly, and by 
means altogether too modern. This 
marriage would mean with insolent 
clearness that money could do every- 
thing, that everything is for sale, and 
that to make as good a marriage as a 
Rohan or a Montmorency the lowest 
huckster had only to put up the price. 
Again, if that fellow Foussard had only 
been a man with sense enough to act 
discreetly and conceal his happiness! 
But they knew well enough that he 
would trumpet it, that he would have 
it in the editorial announcements, that 


he would display it, if he could, 
ut all the newspaper stands, and 
on all the available bill-boards of 
the neighborhood. Already three 


morning journals had announced ‘the 
thing under the transparent veil of 
initials. 

Dowagers climbed the five flights of 
stairs leading to the Bonnereuils’ apart- 
ments, to lecture Hermengarde for 
hours, passing from sympathy to indig- 
nation, from threats to entreaties. She 
remained unshaken. 

One of the most popular of the clergy 
of the Faubourg, the Pére Sainrte- 
Amarante, took his turn at preaching 
to the young rebel. All he got was ¢cn- 
tained in these words:- 

“They don’t want me 
name? Well, then, what 
can be bought back again.” 

We must believe that he good father 
understood the saying. for he imme ii- 
ately held a long conversation with the 
viscount of Bonnereuil. What passed 
between them will never be exactly 
known. But, as they were separating, 
the good cleric said to the viscount in a 
low tone:— 


to sell 
ean be 


my 
sold 


“To sum up, then viscount; an an- 
nual allowance of forty thousand 
frances, twenty thousand of which xo 


to you and your two younger daugh- 
ters on condition that they shall never 
marry below their rank; and twenty 
thousand to Mile. Hermengarde on the 
same’ e¢ondition. That is the agree- 
ment? I shall make it my business to 
lay your proposition before the Marquis 
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whom it 


of Signerol, and the others 
concerns.” 

The proposition was accepted. The 
good priest tramped up and down 
Varennes, Saint Dominic and Barbe;- 
de-Jouy streets with a subscription list. 
Mockers called it the Poor Relation 
Fund. But the list was rapidly filled. 
Self-love helped. The amount of each 
subscription certified the rank and the 
purity of blood of each subscriber. 
Families almost straitened circum- 
stances, that struggling along on 
thirty thousand francs income, just 
managing to keep up appearances in 
the ancestral mansion—families like 
these had to make sacrifices. But the 
subscription most deserving credit was 
that of the knight of Outarville. 

The knight of Outarville is the last 
knight we have seen. He had been, 
naturally, page to Charles X. He was 
a neat-looking old man, of old-fashioned 
politeness, full of prejudices and of un- 
selfishness. He lived on a tiny little in 
come with an aged domestic, a white- 
haired, venerable “Caleb.” 

One evening, when he chanced to be 
dining at home, he said:— 

“Things are coming to a pretty pass. 


is, 


That little Hermengarde . In my 
Sec ce” 
With a shake of the head Joseph 


silently signified his respectful assent, 
The knight resumed :— 


“It is a charitable work. indeed. to 
prevent such a disgrace! What a pity 
I cannot contribute! But we are not 


rich enough, my poor Joseph!” 

Full of sadness the knight went on 
eating without appetite. 

Dinner was soon over that evening: 
Joseph, as much distressed as his mas 
ter, seemed to be thinking deeply. 

But next morning, when he brought 
the knight his chocolate, the old sery 
ing-man appeared almost joyous. 

“You may be of a good courage, sir.” 
he said. “I have made my calculations. 
With prudence and management, paring 
down everything just a little, get- 
ting up a little earlier to go to market. 
we can save fifty francs a month. And 
I promise you, sir, that you will hardly 
be able to notice the difference.” 
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Ernest Foussard received from the 
viscount the following letter:— 

“Monsieur, after devoting to the most 
serious reflection the delay I requested 
you to grant us, it becomes my unpleas- 
ant duty to inform you that my daugh- 
ter withdraws her acceptance of your 
proposal. We hesitated; your charac 
ter inspired us with so much esteem. 
Finally, however, we felt ourselves 
compelled to recognize that there are 
principles stronger than anything, prin- 
ciples to which all else must be sacri- 
ficed. You will understand us, since 
these principles are really your own, 
and you will admit the impossibility of 
our contravening them. With deep re 
gret believe me... ete.” 

The honor of the Faubourg was saved. 

JULES LEMAITRE. 
Tramslated for The Living Age by ‘‘Gordon.”’ 


From Chambers’s Journal. 
THE FRENCH INVASION OF 1797. 

With 1897 just behind us, we can 
afford to laugh at the French invasion 
of England in'1797; but our ancestors, 
for a day or two at least, thought it no 
laughing matter. The three per cent. 
consols stood on Friday, the 24th of 
February, 1797, at fifty-two and one- 
half. The next day, after the publica- 
tion of the London Gazette Extraordi- 
nary with news from Haverfordwest of 
the Fishguard landing, they fell to fifty 
and one-quarter. That same evening, 
at a council held in Mr. Pitt’s house, it 
was decided to send a messenger imme- 
diately to Windsor, to request the 
king’s attendance. His Majesty was 
present at the Sunday council, and 
London’s excitement in this unique 
event was intense. Money payments at 
the Bank of England were to be with- 
held; and, in sympathy with the wishes 
of the Cabinet council, there appeared 
in the Times of Tuesday, the 28th, no 
fewer than six columns of names of 
merchants and dankers appended to the 
undertaking “that we will not refuse to 


receive bank-notes in payment of any 
sum of moneyto be paid to us.”’ By then, 
however, the scare was over. Even on 
Monday consols were up again to fifty- 
two and one-quarter. The following 
authoritative intimation from Haver- 
fordwest, under date February 24, 9 
P. M., had tranquillized both the Cab- 
inet and the city: “I have the honor and 
pleasure to inform your Grace (the 
Duke of Portland) that the whole of the 
French troops, amounting to near 
fourteen hundred men, have surren- 
dered, and are now on their march to 
Haverfordwest.” The invaders had 
had their chances, and had misused 
them. 

The scene of the brief yet stirring 
event was the rough, rectangular prom- 
ontory of Pen Caer, in Pembrokeshire, 
bounded on the west by the bold, purple 
cliffs of Strumble Head. In rough 
weather this part of the coast was em)}- 
nently unsuited for an invasion. But 
Tuesday, the 21st, had been described 
by a Pembrokeshire worthy of the 
period as “the finest day ever remem- 
bered at such a season, when all na- 
ture, earth and ocean wore an air of 
unusual serenity.” The three frigates, 
with their cargo of six hundred regular 
French troops and eight hundred so- 
called convicts, passed St. David’s fly- 
ing English colors. As. British vessels 
they were about to be saluted by the 
fort at Fishguard when they sailed into 
the mouth of the bay. But Fishguard 
was spared this humiliation by the sud- 
den change from British to French 
colors. After this the vessels. drew 
back a little, and finally anchored off 
the rocks of Carreg Gwastad Point. A 
St. David's gentleman had watched the 
vessels suspiciously, until his  sus- 
picions developed into certainty. He 
was an old seaman, and he believed the 
ships were French, and that the troops 
on board were for local aggressive pur- 
poses. He raised the district, so that, 
while Fishguard was taking measures 
to secure its property and obtain troops, 
St. David’s was mustering bravely for 
attack, and even stripping the lead 
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from its cathedral roof for the black- 
smiths to mould into bullets. 

Under the command of a certain 
Irish-American named Tate, the in- 
vaders made a very vigorous begin- 
ning. Their landing-place was _ not 
sufficiently secure for an encampment. 
The men, therefore, pushed on to the 
little white-cotted village of Llanwnda, 
a constant rise from the sea-level, and 
passing its village green (doubtless 
then, as now, the resort of the local gos- 
sipers, including droves of garrulous 
geese), climbed the rocky plateau on 
the other side. They did more. They 
dragged casks of ammunition with 
them, and made all ready for holding a 
fairly defensible situation. If Tate 
could have kept all his men as well dis- 
ciplined as these workers, he might 
have made a strong show even against 
Lord Cawdor’s forces. But while some 


were thus perspiring in the darkness, 
ethers were dispersed about the rugged 
headland, which was, and is, far more 
populous than the nature of the soil 


would seem to justify. Farmstead 
after farmstead was entered and 
sacked. The Llanwnda geese were es- 
pecially attractive to the invaders. 
“Not a fowl,” it is said, “was left alive, 
and the geese were literally boiled in 
butter.” As it happened, there had re- 
cently been hereabouts the wreck of a 
vessel laden with wine. One result of 
this was that the Welshmen’s cottages 
were all surprisingly blessed with good 
liquor. The sequel was of course in- 
evitable. One after another General 
Tate’s precious crew became very 
drunk, and the majority unmanageable 
besides. Mr. Fenton, the county au- 
thority already quoted, tells us that 
“the veil of night was kindly drawn 
over their execrable orgies, disgraceful 
to nature, and which humanity shud- 
ders to imagine.” Really, however, 
nothing so inordinately dreadful seems 
to have occurred. At least there is no 
circumstantial account of the invasion 
which it revolts one to read. The first 
report, in the Times of February 27, is 
not of a very sanguinary kind. We 
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learn that the verychildren of Pen Caer 
took up reaping-hooks and abetted their 
parents in defence of their property. 
Four Frenchmen are then said to have 
been killed—two by a father and his 
son, who caught them helping them- 
selves to calves in a stable; and a third 
having been dismally run through with 
a pitchfork “while regaling himself 
with ale and bread and cheese.” By 
then the mortality among the Welsh 
was two only. And, as a matter of 
fact, this about represents the whole 
loss of life in the affair. What would 
have happened if Tate could have kept 
his men sober, and marched them 
promptly over the hills and down to 
Fishguard (which was quite worth 
sacking), one can, of course, only con- 
jecture. The pretty little town was 
then a place of fair importance for its 
trade with the Mediterranean in cured 
red and white herrings, and there were 
country-houses hard by, including Mr. 
Fenton’s, which would assuredly have 
yielded better spoil than the stumpy 
white homesteads of Pen Caer. 

The drinking and the boiling of geese 
in butter went on gaily enough through- 
out Wednesday. Tate must then have 
seen that it was all up even with his 
chance of leaving a memorable mark 
on the neighborhood. He was at Tre- 
howel Farm, whither he had been led 
by a Welshman named Bowen, who 
was with his troops, and who had for- 
merly worked on the farm. Like his 
men, he lived freely on the produce of 
his environment. Not content with eat- 
ing the hams and geese, he “eviscerated 
the feather beds for the sake of the 
tick, burnt the furniture, and left a 
mere shell to greet the return of the 
proprietor.” At another farmhouse, 
one may still see a grandfather’s clock 
with a bullet-hole nicely middled in its 
ease. A tipsy Frenchman shox it, pre- 
sumably taking its pendulum for the 
tongue. of a challenger. Lilanwnda 
church was bound to suffer. It is an 
ancient little building, with heavy 
arches, an old font, and some interest- 
ing decorated stones embedded in its 
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outer walls; and in its churchyard are 
a surprising number of mortuary tab- 
lets to master-mariners. But it was not 
likely to yield much plunder. One of 
the French officers laid hands on the 
church plate. The chalice in use is the 
one that thus suffered some slight 
vicissitudes. It is much cracked and 
dented, and bears the _ inscription, 
“Poculum Ecclesiz de Lilanwnda.” 
After the failure of the invasion, its 
purloiner offered it for sale in Car- 
marthen, with the feeble lie that the 
word “Llanwnda” stood for “La Ven- 
dée,” of which royalist district of 
France he declared it to be a relic. But 
the Carmarthen silversmith was not 
thus deceived, and eventually the little 
church came by its own again. As for 
the rank and file of the invaders, ag- 
grieved by the nakedness of Llanwnda 
church, they destroyed all in it they 
could lay hands on, and set fire to the 
pews and other combustible matter. 
From a hiding-place above the rood-loft 
a nursemaid and child peeped down 
upon the depredators, no doubt with 
misgivings. But they were not burned 
to death, nor did they fall into the 
hands of the tipsy ransackers and suf- 
fer as probably they expected to suffer. 

There are tales extant of the wonders 
wrought by the local peasantry in de- 
fence of their homes. The heroism of 
Jemima Nicolas is a in point. 
This sturdy damsel, armed only with a 
pitchfork, advanced against twelve 
Frenchmen. Her tongue and the pitch- 
fork conjointly prevailed over the 
twelve, so that she had little difficulty 
in leading the dozen prisoners to Fish- 
guard. But who except a Welshman of 
Pen Caer is likely to believe such a yarn 
as this? Again, there is the pictur- 
esque story of the muster of Pembroke- 
shire dames on the adjacent hillsides. 
In their red woollen “whittles” and tall 
hats, they were of course a very fair 
imitation of fighting-men: and as such 
they are said to have marched and 
countermarched before the eyes of the 
wine-sodden Frenchmen. This, at any 
rate, is moderately credible, if we as- 
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sume, as we may, that the ladies wore 
their skirts as short as some of the 
Welsh peasant women are accustomed, 
in their daily vocations, still to wear 
them. 

After all, however, circumstances 
unaided were the worst foe Tate and 
his men had to fight. The invasion 
soon proved a farce. The camp that 
was formed on the Tuesday night had 
lost its importance by Thursday. The 
Frenchmen had eaten their vicinity 
bare, and Lord Cawdor, with the Castle 
Martin yeomanry, the Cardiganshire 
miltia, two companies of fencibles and 


a scratch lot of volunteers, was ap- 
proaching the marshy lowlands be- 
tween Fishguard and the pleasant 


little modern pleasure-resort of Good- 
wic, on the Fishguard side of Pen Caer. 
A strange, new calamity precipitated 
matters: the three frigates sailed away 
to the north, leaving Tate to enjoy his 
conquest or his calamity by himself. 
And so, on the Thursday evening, the 
Frenchmen tried to treat with Lord 
Cawdor. But no terms were admis- 
sible. His lordship proposed to attack 
the Llanwnda camp with ten thousand 
men unless the invaders laid down their 
arms as prisoners of war. An effective 
little brag like this was permissible 
enough, and no wrong is done to the 
Fishguard fencibles and the rest in the 
supposition that they were all very re- 
lieved when General Tate, aften an 
anxious meditative night, marched 
down to Goodwic sands on the Friday 
morning and _ surrendered without 
bloodshed. 

The subsequent fate of the captured 
Frenchmen need not be dwelt on. 
Some were sent to Pembroke Castle. 
where five-and-twenty escaped in Lord 
Cawdor’s own yacht, having first won 
the tender hearts of the women who 
looked after them, and then burrowed 
some sixty yards through the ground. 
It was not well to be a prisoner of war 
in those days. Nevertheless, we prefer 
not to believe the tale told about certain 
other of these invaders confined in Por 


chester Castle. in Hampshire. They 























are said to have laid hands on Lord 
Cawdor’s horse and eaten it when he 
one day paid them the civility of a 
visit. It was surely enough that his 
lordship should have his yacht pilfered 
without having his horse cut into steaks 
and collops. - 


CHARLES EDWARDES. 
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From Black wood’s Magazine. 
THE GAY GORDONS. 


A STUDY IN INHERITED PRESTIGE. 


It will be long ere the world forgets 
the storming of Dargai on the Indian 
frontier. The political issues of the ex- 
pedition interested a few beyond the 
India Office. The strategic significanve 
of the campaign was canvassed by mili- 
tary experts. But the reported gal- 
lantry of the Gordon Highlanders, who 
won the Dargai victory, has created a 
wave of popular enthusiasm unparal- 
lelled since the stand at Rorke’s Drift 
thrilled the country. It reached such a 
pitch, indeed, that the necessary reac- 
tion set in, and the subsequent letters 
from rival regiments at the front have 
tended to belittle the first romantic re- 
ports wired by the newspaper corre- 
spondents. But the great mass of the 
public is disinclined to correct its first 
impressions. Nor will the sober correc- 
tion of details and the prosaic and 
trustworthy placing of the whole affair 
get over this curious fact, that the pro- 
fessional correspondents and their read- 
ers alike looked to the Gordons with a 
tenacious expectancy of dash and dar- 
ing. If, it was rapidly argued, the Gor- 
dons did not take Dargai, they ought to 
have done so, and could have done so. 
Whatever he actually did say, Colonel 
Mathias’s famous speech, “The Gordons 
will take it!” really sums up the view 
of the man in the street. 

This extraordinary faith in the capac- 
ity of the Gordon Highlanders, this 
panegyric over their prestige, is not a 
creation of the new journalism. It is 
an old story, firmly embedded in the 
ballad lore of centuries, and circulated 
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in the proverbial currency of many 
generations. The phrase “the gay Gor- 
dons” sums up the popular belief in 
crisp alliterative form. “The Gordons 
had the guidin’ o’t” practically covers 
the history of the northeast of Scotland 
for hundreds of years; and to this day 
the head of the clan is known as the 
“Cock of the North.” “The Gordons 
aye hae borne the bell,” says one bal- 
ladist; and another lays down the dic- 
tum that 


“The gule, the Gordon and the Hoodie- 
craw 

Were the three warst things that Moray 
ever saw.” 


While all this crisp characterization 
applies to the clan, it is equally true of 
the regiment which bears its tartan and 
traditions; for, raised a hundred years 
ago by the fourth Duke of Gordon and 
his intrepid duchess on behalf of their 
son, in whom the dukedom perished for 
a time, the Gordon Highlanders owe 
their repeated successes to the spirit 
which animated, and which they in- 
herited from, the clan. It is beside the 
point to declare, even if it were true— 
which it is not—that the regiment of 
to-day contains few Scotsmen, to say 
nothing of thoroughbred Gordons. 
Prestige is a quality transmissable by 
other channels than blood-relationship; 
and prestige has surrounded the clan 
for centuries, down to the present time 
—when one of its members, Lord Aber- 
deen, rules one of the largest colonies 
of the crown in the name of the queen, 
and when the chief of the clan, the 
Marquis of Huntly, and the Duke of 
Richmond and Gordon are found at the 
head of the University of Aberdeen, 
with which their families have been 
connected for four centuries. The sub- 
ject forms one of the most absorbing 
studies in the whole range of family 
characteristics, for this spirit has mani- 
fested itself in every aspect of life to 
which the Gordons have had to adapt 
themselves. This peculiar spirit may 
be described as a splendid recklessness, 
an engaging abandon displayed strik- 
ingly in our own day (to take extreme 
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cases) in the daring idealism of 
“Chinese” Gordon and the swinging 
verses of Adam Lindsay Gordon, the 
Australian squatter. 

The clan is not one of mushroom 
growth. When you begin to seek for 
its why and wherefore, you get lost in 
the mists of tradition, but we have at 
least the authentic history of eight hun- 
dred years to furnish a clue to its de- 
velopment. In the absence of definite 
data, one is left to ground a theory of 
the initial inspiration of the Gordons 
on the undisputed tradition of their 
French origin. In the department of 
Lot, in the south-west of France, there 
is a townlet of three thousand souls, 
still known, like the Kincardineshire 
fishing-village, by the name of Gourdon. 
France believes to this day that Gour- 
don is the seat of a great hidden gold 
treasure, which King Clovis buried 
there in 511. A chance find in 1842 
gives some credence to the belief. At 
any rate, it might be taken as symbolic 
of the gift of the race of men which 
France made to this country. The 
province of Aquitaine, in which Gour- 
don is a tiny dot, was just the place to 
breed a hardy, adventurous race, for it 
had long been the battle-ground of 
southern France, swept by successive 
hordes from the north. As early as the 
eighth century a duke of Gourdon was 
constable of France; and the town 
touched English history when Richard 
the Lion fell at Chalus by the hand of 
a soldier called Bertram de Gourdon. 

Suggestive as this is, it is vague at 
the best, and the figures that fit across 
the early history of the Gordons are the 
merest shadows. Not until the Gor- 
dons appear in Scotland do the shadows 
become palpable realities, and even 
then, to begin with, there is much to be 
explained. How and when they 
crossed the Channel, and flitted north- 
wards, no man knows; but we find them 
located on the Scottish border in the 
last decade of the eleventh century. It 
is possible that, as soldiers of fortune, 
they had come across in the Conqueror's 
train,and gradually worked their way up 
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to the border, which was a sort of par- 
allel to the spurs of the Pyrenees coun- 
try, where endless wars had raged and 
developed a hardy, daring race of fight- 
ers, none too closely identified, in the 
beginning, with the sovereignty of any 
one power. Be that as it may, we need 
go no further back than their establish- 
ment on the Scottish border to under- 
stand how the dominant spirit of the 
Gordons was developed. The necessity 
of fighting, now to resist, and now to 
practise, plunder, was the one law rec- 
ognized in the debatable land; and 
the survival ot the fittest was the re- 
sult, not of a devotion to a vague, na- 
tional cause, but of a perpetual struggle 
for the preservation, at all costs, of 
each group of settlers, typified in the 
family. For two hundred years the 
Gordons were engaged in this personal 
struggle for existence, gradually build- 
ing up a compact family against all 
odds. Thus, while the first of the name 
mentioned in the history of this coun- 
try fell with Malcolm at Alnwick in 


1093; while a successor perished for 
David’s cause at the battle of the 
Standard in 1138; and while the chief 
of the house lost his lands and his life 
at Dunbar in 1296—the son of the last 
gave in his allegiance to the English 
king, and even advocated a policy of 


conciliation towards Edward. When 
sheer brute force failed, he annexed the 
art of diplomacy, not because he was 
a renegade to the Scots cause, but be- 
cause the prime necessity for him was 
to preserve his house, and to regain 
what had been lost at Dunbar. As soon 
as this was accomplished, he threw in 
his lot with Bruce (who was not unfa- 
miliar with similar tactics), with the re- 
sult that he not only regained what had 
been lost, but became stronger than 
ever, for Bruce gave him (in 1319) the 
forfeited lands of the Earl of Athol in 
the north of Scotland. That was the 
first footing of the Gordons in the 
north; that meant the real foundation 
of the house which history has ideal- 
ized; for, while a younger branch got 
the border lands (founding the Loch- 




















invar Gordons, to whom the Viscounts 
Kenmure belonged), the main stem in 
the north flourished to far greater pur- 
pose, for the very reason which had 
made the family great in the south— 
the need for renewed and unremitting 
struggle. 

In annexing the lands of the Earl of 
Athol, the Gordons at once placed 
themselves in a hotbed of opposition, 
for Athol’s neighbors, like himself, 
were the sworn supporters of Baliol, 
the anti-Bruce. The Gordons’ tenure, 
then, was founded once again on might. 
For a time they were dispossessed, but 
in the end they triumphed, living up to 
the larger opportunity by blotting out 
the Comyns—Gordon killing Athol in a 
personal encounter at the battle of Cul- 
blean in 1335. When the necessity for 
this struggle was ended, and a footing 
had been got, a new field of attack was 
opened up by the desire to increase the 
original holding so as to make room for 
eadets of the growing house; and in 
this difficult task the Gordons were en- 
gaged for hundreds of years, encroach- 
ing constantly on their neighbors, fight- 
ing a clan cause under the guise of the 
shifting imperial question, and growing 
stronger and stronger as the need for 
strength slowly but surely increased. 
All this really forms the history of the 
north-east of Scotland for at least three 
centuries. 

The Gordons made another step for- 
ward by obtaining the ear of the king— 
literally. When David II. was defeated 
at Neville’s Cross in 1546, John Gordon 
went with him into captivity in the 
Tower of London. The twe young men, 
strangers in a strange land, struck up a 
warm friendship during the eleven 
years of their imprisonment. This con- 
nection between the clan and the 
Crown was made stronger by Gordon’s 
younger son, Adam, who married an 
heiress of royal descent. This was 
Elizabeth Keith, the daughter of Sir 
William Keith, great marshal of Scot- 
land. Her mother was the grand- 
daughter of Sir Alexander Fraser, the 
high chamberlain of Scotland, and the 
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grandniece of the Bruce himself; while 
her sister, Muriella, was married to the 
Regent Albany. Thus Gordon was 
placed in the very thick of royalty—a 
remarkable rise for a foreign family to 
have made in three centuries. He not 
only brought wealth (with his wife) to 
his house, but he became a greater 
figure in the affairs of State than any 
of his predecessors, by succeeding the 
Earl of March as Warden of the East- 
ern Marches. That was an honor ex- 
ceedingly difficult to hold, for his de- 
posed predecessor went over at once to 
Henry’s Court, and played England's 
game, to avenge himself. (It is curious 
to think that the Earl of March of to- 
day will yet hold the dukedom of Gor- 
don.) The battle of Homildon Hill, 
1402, was the disastrous result of this 
unholy alliance; and Gordon, after 
enacting the famous scene with Sir 
John Swinton, which Sir Walter Scott 
has described so vividly, fell on the 
field, along with two of his uncles. 

The family, however, was strong 
enough to stand the blow, for it had in- 
creased to such an extent that, for the 
second time in its history, it divided 
into two distinct sections. In the be- 
ginning of the fourteenth century the 
house had planted one branch in the 
south and another in the north, At the 
beginning of the fifteenth, the northern 
branch had budded forth into two sep- 
arate branches. Sir Adam had really 
succeeded his elder brother, John, who 
left only two natural sons—the famous 
“Jock” and “Tam” Gordon. They had 
to surrender the family estate of 
Strathbogie to their uncle; while, mov- 
ing slightly north-westwards, they an- 
nexed new lands for themselves, 
These two are the ancestors of by far 
the greatest number of cadets of the 
house, and to-day they are represented 
in the direct male line by the Earl of 
Aberdeen and his uncle, Baron Stan- 
more. But the great ennobled lineof the 
Gordons, first the Earls of Huntly and 
then the Dukes of Gordon, traces its 
origin to Elizabeth, the cousin of 
“Jock” and “Tam,” and the daughter of 
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Sir Adam who fell at Homildon Hill; 
and it is with her descendants that I 
shall deal in the main, because, having 
the greater opportunity, they rose more 
quickly to fame, and gave birth to the 
regiment which forms my text. 

Indeed, nothing could illustrate the 
extraordinary vitality of the Gordons 
better than this crisis. Here were its 
vast possessions consigned to the care 
of a young girl, at a time when might 
was right, and when the north-east of 
Scotland was in constant hazard of 
being swept by the retrogressive Celt 
from the far west and the north. Not 
only, however, did the lady weather the 
storm, but she set her ship afloat in 
waters richer than ever. She married 
Alexander, the son of her guardian, Sir 
William Seton of that ilk, the ancestor 
of the Earls of Winton, so that the Gor- 
dons were now related by marriage 
with the greatest families in the land— 
the Hays, the Keiths, the Lindsays, the 
Frasers, the Campbells. And such was 
the dominance of her race that her hus- 


band, when raised to such “peerage” as 
the time knew, took the title of Lord 


Gordon, while her descendants have 
ever since been known as Gordons, and 
not Setons. Elizabeth’s example has 
been followed by several of her de- 
scendants. Thus, the great-grand- 
mother of Catherine Gordon, who was 
the mother of Lord Byron, married a 
Davidson, but her descendants called 
themselves Gordon. Mrs. Byron, by 
the way, with the haziest ideas about 
her pedigree, was particularly scornful 
about the Seton Gordons. As a matter 
of fact, she was not only one of them 
herself, but, as I have shown, she was 
also a Davidson. Yet there need be no 
rivalry between the two main divisions 
of the house, for if one is strong genea- 
logically in being descended from men 
(“Jock” and “Tam”), it was originally 
weak, in the eyes of the State, in having 
to hand over the actual property to the 
legal line, which thus balanced the male 
branch, though descended from a 
woman. It point of actual importance, 
however, the Seton Gordons have been 
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more famous than “Jock’s” and 
“Tam’s” descendants. The unbiassed 
treatment of the clan by the “Dic- 
tionary of National Biography” is a 
good test of this. Out of the seventy- 
six different bearers of the name with 
whom it deals, I am unable to place 
eighteen. But of the remaining fifty- 
eight, thirty-eight are Seton Gordons. 
Fifteen only trace their origin to 
“Jock” and “Tam,” while tive represent 
the Gordons of Lochinvar. 

This greater distinction of the Seton 
Gordons, however, is more apparent 
than real. The descendants of “Jock” 
and “Tam’—the latter had eighteen 
sons!—had to begin life again, as it 
were; had to create a dwelling-place, by 
annexing the lands of their neighbors 
at the expense of much petty fighting. 
Thus, their energies were absorbed in a 
local and personal struggle. With the 
Seton Gordons, on the other hand, the 
case was wholly different. They pos- 
sessed the land already, they had the 
wealth, so that their energies were left 
free from the first to have the “guidin’ ” 
of larger stakes. They had been raised 
to greatness by the State, and they had 
to pay tribute to the State in the shape 
of constant service. Thus their innate 
capacity found its real opportunity, and 
they became men of affairs—soldiers, 
statesmen, diplomatists. If we con- 
sult the dictionary again we will find 
this absolutely verified. The Gordons 
noticed there distinguished themselves 
mainly as men of affairs: a mere hand- 
ful entered the Church—and most of 
these as ecclesiastical politicians. 
Only in modern times do we find them 
practising literature, and then only in 
one or two cases. Not a single artist of 
the name is mentioned in the diction- 
ary, except Sir John Watson Gordon, 
who merely assumed the name of Gor- 
don to distinguish him from the other 
painters called Watson. 

You have only to glance at the history 
of the Seton Gordons to see how the 
eapacity for affairs was developed. 
Fortune had given them a good start by 
placing them in a fertile country, where 

















the absence of impassable hill-ranges, 
such as the Grampians to the south and 
south-east, made inroads into the sur- 
rounding countries very easy. Eliza- 
beth Gordon, the heiress, brought 
wealth with her. Her husband, Alex- 
ander Seton, the scion of a house which, 
like her own, had won its spurs in 
border warfare, brought brains and 
bravery to back her cause. Thus, early 
in his career in the north, he occupied 
a leading place in the army which de- 
feated the notorious Lord of the Isles 
at Harlaw in 1411, and so he not only 
insured the prosperity of his own lands, 
but helped to decide once and for all 
whether the Highlander or the Low- 
landerwastoruleScotland. Theirson’s 
marriage with Chancellor Crichton’s 
daughter brought them into closer con- 
tact than ever with the Crown, and re- 
sulted in the earldom of Huntly coming 
to the family, and in the earl gaining 
the famous sobriquet, ““The Cock of the 
North.” A still greater advance in im- 
portance was made when the second 
earl (Elizabeth’s grandson) married a 
princess of the blood, namely, Anna- 
bella Stuart, the daughter of James I. 
The results of this union were far- 
reaching, for it brought the element of 
the personal into their attitude to the 
royal family, the earl rising to the High 
Chancellorship of Scotland. It is a curi- 
ous illustration of the vitality of his 
house that this marriage connection of 
the Gordons with the royal family 
should be actually realized to-day, for 
the only princesses of the blood in our 
own time who have married other than 
princes have become the wives of the 
descendants of this earl and his royal 
countess: the Marquis of Lorne claim- 
ing descent on the maternal side from 
his eldest son, the third Earl of Huntly; 
while the Duke of Fife, like Lord 
Byron, can claim his second son, Sir 
William Gordon of Gight, as ancestor. 
A third son of the second earl married 
the Countess of Sutherland, and for 
nearly three hundred years (until 1785, 
when the Countess of Sutherland mar- 
ried George Granville Leveson-Gower, 
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Marquis of Stafford) the Gordons held 
the earldom of Sutherland. The third 
Earl of Huntly governed the country 
in the Regent Albany’s absence in 
France, and the elevation of his son 
William to the bishopric of Aberdeen 
gave him a voice in the affairs of the 
Church. His eldest son, who married 
an illegitimate daughter of James IV., 
died before him, so that he was suc- 
ceeded by his grandson, George, the 
fourth earl. 

In the person of this nobleman, the 
yordons felt their power equal to the 
hazard of a rebellionagainst the Crown. 
The crisis was precipitated by some 
personal feeling on the part of Queen 
Mary. It is said that she entertained a 
more than kindly feeling for the earl’s 
son, John. At any rate, when he re- 
fused to surrender himself for an at- 
tack on the Ogilvys, and was naturally 
supported by his kinsmen, she sent an 
army against the Gordons and defeated 
them utterly at COorrichie, in 1562. 
John was captured, and executed at 
Aberdeen under her Majesty’s very 
eyes. His father, the earl, died of a fit 
of apoplexy on hearing cf the disaster, 
and his corpse was actually arraigned 
in Parliament, and publicly disgraced, 
while sentence of forfeiture was passed 
on his house. As if the Gordons had 
not suffered enough, Mary went off 
with Bothwell, the husband of the 
earl’s daughter, Jean. This lady, dis- 
playing the inherited will to live, 
cleverly got rid of a bad bargain, for 
she suppressed the dispensation which 
would have prevented Bothwell from 
marrying Mary; and ultimately mar- 
ried her kinsman, the Earl of Suther- 
land, and, thirdly, one of the Ogilvys 
who had really brought about the temp- 
orary ruin of her house. 


The Gordons reeled from the blow 
which had been struck at them, but 
they rallied completely, for not only 


were the family honors restored in the 
person of the fifth earl, but his son was 
raised to a marquisate and his grandson 
was created a viscount in his own right. 
The marquis weathered all the storms 
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that beset his house. Queen Elizabeth’s 
attempts to level him were all made in 
vain, the marquis standing tenaciously 
by the Church of Rome, for, as Spald- 
ing has it, he was of “invincible cour- 
age, and boldly bare down all his ene- 
mies.” And yet, he “loved rest and 
quietness with all his heart,” becoming 
the “patron of learning’’—his grandson, 
Lord George, who was killed at the 
battle of Alford, wrote excellent verses 
—and rebuilding the family mansions 
on a gorgeous scale. Utter ruin threat- 
ened his house when his eldest son, the 
second marquis, was defeated by the 
Protestant party and beheaded, while 
his estates were confiscated and his 
honors forfeited. But the Gordons 
once more emerged from the wreckage, 
for the marquis’s eldest son, Lewis, got 
back all that had been lost, his second 
surviving son founded the earldom of 
Aboyne, while his grandson was ele- 
vated to the dukedom of Gordon. And 
the same wonderful vitality was dis- 
played in the same crisis by the Haddo 
Gordons, the descendants of “Jock” 
Gordon, for though Sir John, who had 
been created a baronet, was beheaded 
in 1645, his second son was elevated to 
the earldom of Aberdeen. 

The second Duke of Gordon dabbled 
in the Jacobite intrigues, but his son, 
Lord Lewis, boldly supported the Chevy- 
alier, and is enshrined in the ballads of 
the period. The third duke led a 
blameless life; but the devilry of the 
race burst out in full flame in his son, 
the notorious Lord George Gordon, the 
Rioter. The fourth duke is remem- 
bered for his rollicking verses, “Cauld 
kail in Aberdeen and custocks in 
Strathbogie;” but he was overshadowed 
by his celebrated duchess, Jane Max- 
well, who had as much dash and dar- 
ing about her as if she had been a Gor- 
don born and bred. She did well 
by the house, for she married her 
daughters to the Dukes of Bedford, 
Manchester and Richmond respectively 
(bestowing a fourth damsel on the Mar- 
quis Cornwallis), while she was mainly 
instrumental in raising for her son, the 





fifth and last duke, the regiment which 
has made all the world wonder over its 
conduct at Dargai. After lying dor- 
mant for forty years, the dukedom of 
Gordon was revived in favor of the 
present Duke of Richmond, whose 
father had already assumed the name 
yordon, along with the lands of the 
house. And so the titled honors were 
revived, as they had been created, 
through a woman. The marquisate of 
Huntly went to the Earl of Aboyne as 
a descendant of the second marquis 
(who was beheaded). It may be noticed 
that Lord Aboyne’s cousin, Miss Beck- 
ford, the daughter of the author of 
“Vathek,” had previously married the 
Duke of Hamilton. Indeed, were I to 
attempt to trace the appearance 
of the Gordons under similar guises 
in the peerage, I would have to 
produce a Burke or Debrett in minia- 
ture. 

Let me, however, refer to some 
moderns who seem to me to exhibit 
the Gordon characteristics in a striking 
degree. Byron is a notable case. If 
his biographers had possessed any real 
knowledge of his maternal ancestry— 
Moore was particularly slipshod—they 
would have been able to understand 
more completely his hot-headed char- 
acter, The badness of the Byrons ex- 
plains it only partially. The “gayness” 
of the Gordons contributed a good deal 
to his work—not only from the fact of 
his descent, but because he was brought 
up by his mother. Mrs. Byron was a 
Gordon of Gight. The first of her 
house—Sir William Gordon, who was 
the son of the second Earl of Huntly 
and the Princess Annabella Stuart—fell 
at Flodden. And his fate was pro- 
phetic; for his heir died without issue, 
and two other sons met violent deaths, 
while three of his grandsons fell fight- 
ing. This sense of death and doom, 
pathetically expressed in the whole life 
of Mrs. Byron, worked its way into the 
ballad lore of the family in such 
snatches as:— 

“When the heron leaves the tree, 
The Laird of Gight shall landless be.” 





















And again:— 


“At Gight three men by sudden deaths 
shall dee, 
And after that the land shall lie in sea.” 


Strangely enough, Lord Haddo, the son 
of the third Earl of Aberdeen, who 
bought the estate from Mrs. Byron’s 
trustees, was killed by a fall from his 
horse at Gight; while the present earl’s 
second brother was killed by the acci- 
dental discharge of his rifle; and the 
eldest, having fully demonstrated the 
dare-devilry of his race by becoming 
a common sailor (under the name of 
John Osborn), was drowned at sea 
while mate of a packet-ship sailing be- 
tween Boston and Melbourne. 

The mention of the Aberdeen family 
and Byron brings me to the appearance 
of the Gordons as soldiers of fortune 
all over the world. Not only did Lord 
Aberdeen, the premier, earn Byron’s 
alliterative praise as “the travelled 
Thane, Athenian Aberdeen;”’ not only 
did Byron himself re-create Greece for 
the world; but at the very time he was 
figuring in the war of Independence, 
another of the clan, Thomas Gordon, of 
the Buthlaw branch (descendants of 
the terrible “Tam”), was actually fight- 
ing in the Greek army, in which he rose 
{in 1839) to the position of a major-gen- 


eral. He was a skilled linguist, and 
made several important translations 
from the Turkish. A more distin- 


guished clansman, Patrick Gordon, of 
the Auchleuchries branch (descended 
from “Jock”); was the general and 
friend of Peter the Great. Like the 
Greek major-general I have mentioned, 
he had a certain literary instinct, for he 
wrote elaborate diaries, which throw a 
vivid light on Peter. He died in 1699 at 
the age of sixty-four, and the czar gave 
him a funeral as splendid as Frederick 
gave to Marshal Keith. Again, Lord 
Henry Gordon, a son of the second 


Marquis of Huntly, entered the service 
of the King of Poland, whose great 
treasurer, Count Morstein, had married 
his sister, Lady Catherine Gordon. I 
could mention many other similar in- 
stances of the Gordons carving out a 
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place for themselves in unfavorable 
surroundings and amid strangers. The 
most remarkable is “Chinese’’ Gordon, 
whose martyrdom has enshrined him 
forever among our heroes. Though the 
fact is difficult to prove, the probability 
is strong that he was descended from 
the Gordons of Park, who looked to 
“Jock” as their progenitor. David Gor- 
don fought at Prestonpans under Gen- 
eral Cope. His son and grandson both 
served in the army, while his great- 
grandson was the hero of Khartoum. 
The clan, at any rate, claim “Chinese” 
Gordon as a son, for they erected a 
statue of him in Aberdeen—curiously 
enough, at the gate of a hospital for 
poor boys, founded by another Gordon 
during last century. To put the 
originator of the Gordon Boys’ Homes 
at the portals of Gordon’s College was 
indeed appropriate. 

The great point about the Gordons, 
however, is their enormous vitality 
under all conditions—the more adverse 
the better. Other families have risen 
and disappeared or become immensely 
weakened, but the Gordons remain. 
Four ennobled families and five baron- 
ets bear this name, and the vast rami- 
fications of the clan are to be found all 
over the world. Whatever they have 
set their minds to they have done well. 
Thus, the regiment which calls itself 
Gordon has an immense backing of 
splendid history behind it, and that 
means a great deal. The fact has 
vaguely impressed itself on the com. 
munity at large, and that, I take it, ac- 
counts for the expectancy of great 
things from the Gordons. They have 
done nothing to dispel this idea of in- 
vincibility which surrounds’ them, 
They remain, like the clan, the “gay 
Gordons,” who. always love to have the 
“guidin’ o’t.” 

J. M. BuLLocu. 





From Nature. 
BEAVERS AT WORK. 


As every one conversant with that 
most difficult form of the profession— 
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river engineering—knows, any small 
gap or inequality soon ruins a dam. 
The water pours through these by pref- 
erence, and at once cuts a gap. The 
beavers know this, too, and at Leon- 
ardslee, no less than in Canada, con- 
stantly examine the top of the dam, and 
mend the smallest gap along the line. 
The Leonardslee dam is of the ordinary 
kind, not curved but straight, and built 
of battens of wood, made of the boughs 
from trees cut down inside their en- 
closure, or from those which were given 
them as food. In all cases they ate 
most of the bark; then they cut the 
sticks into lengths of about three feet, 
and worked them into the structure. 
Plenty of mud was pushed into the 
crevices on the upper side, and all the 
small twigs and sticks were pushed in 
to make the whole dam tight. With 
great judgment they spared a small oak 
growing just below the dam. This now 
acts as a support to the structure; all 
the other trees in the enclosure, except 
those protected by metal guards, and 
one very large fir, were either felled, or 
attempted to be felled. It seems ob- 
vious that they kept this tree purposely 
as a buttress; for the dam is made 
higher and, therefore, wider each year, 


To the North Pole with Steam-Rams. 
—Boats described as steam-rams are 
now in use in ice-locked Russian har- 
bors and rivers, and have proved that 
they can force their way through thick 
ice, even with seventy-two degrees of 
frost. The harbor of Vladivostok, till 
of late hermetically sealed for four or 
five months, has since 1893 been kept 
accessible through the winter; the Fin- 
nish port of Hangé is now open to com- 
merce throughout the year. And last 
winter a similar steam-ram kept up 
connection with the Ural Railway 
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as the pool above increases; the tree is 
now almost in the centre, and its roots 
are already worked into the dam feun- 
dations. Even the baby beavers at 
‘Leonardslee, no bigger than rabbits, are 
put to “light jobs” in mending the dam, 
and the elders are most industrious:. 
Each winter brings down a quantity of 
mud, which would make the pool shal- 
lower. But the beavers raise the dam: 
so rapidly that the pool gains in depth 
and spreads for a long distance up 
stream and laterally. The dam is at 
least five and a half feet high, and the 
depth of water above it five feet, yet it 
is so well made that, though the hu- 
man-built dams of several artificial 
pools higher up the stream were carried 
away in a winter flood, the beaver dam 
was undamaged. Near the point at 
which the stream enters the enclosure 
three large trees, formerly on the bank, 
are now submerged in three feet of 
water, owing to the fresh height added 
to the barrier below. The beavers had 
begun to cut these trees down—a very 
hard task, but one in which they would 
have succeeded had not the water risen 
so fast that they were floated off their 
legs. when trying to go on cutting. 


through the ice of the Volga at Saratoff, 


It is proposed now to keep open. by 
stronger boats of this kind, the commu- 
nication of St. Petersburg with the sea, 
and to force a winter connection 
through the ice from Archangel to the 
mouth of the Yenisei. Admiral Ma- 
karof, addressing the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society, insists that still more 
powerful boats of this kind might 
safely be counted on to cope with polar 
ice, such as Nansen had to deal with, 
and to cut a passage to the North Pole. 
—Chambers’s Journal. 
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